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Our Queen Victoria’s Name and Titles in Egyptian Hieroglyphics. 
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On the publication of the first Number of this 
valuable repertory and exposition of far-remote 
antiquities, we expressed our high opinion of 
the excellence of the plan, and the merits (as 
far as we were then enabled to judge) of the 
performance, The second No. confirms and 
strengthens these impressions; and we have 
much satisfaction in repeating our hearty praise 
both of the design and the execution, as they 





® are more fully developed in the fasciculus before 
) us, But ere we proceed with any notice of 
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the contents, we may be allowed to pay our 
loyal respects to the engraving at the top, and 
to explain its import to those of our readers 
who are ignorant of Egyptian and hieroglyphic 
lore. It is copied from the appropriate cover 
of the Gallery, and is the name and titles of 
our gracions Queen, in the true Pharaonic style, 
which, of course, agrees better with Oriental 
metaphor than our English plain-dealing lan- 
guage and ascriptions, The figures will direct 
to the explanation, as follows : 


1 2 3 4 5 
The year four under the sanctity of the Queen, 
6 7 
The Sun ruling the waters, the Daughter of the Sun, 
8 9 10 
VICTORIA, the Mistress of benefits. 


Having thus exemplified our Sovereign’s title 
from the literature of the land of the Nile, where 
the name of the country over which she rules 
is immortal with the glories of Abercrombie 
and Nelson, we have to notice the papers in 
the work which it embellishes. The first treats 
of Nouf, or Noum, of whom the description is 
strikingly illustrative of the mysteries of Egyp- 
tian worship. Ex. gr. 

“In the account of the statues of Amoun, it 
has been mentioned that he was rarely repre- 
sented with the head of a ram; the exceptions 
which occur being rather the type of the god 
Nouf, a deity whose functions were very dif- 
ferent. Ascending the Nile, and passing into 
Ethiopia, the ram-headed deity appears to be 
the principal one of the country; and his wor- 
ship and temples were established at the Ca- 
taracts, Syene, Elephantina, Snem, Beghe, Beit 
Oually, and Meroe. A small obelisk, dedicated 
to him by Amenophis [I., was found at Ele- 
phantina, and presented to Lord Prudhoe by 
the pasha. He was the Ammon of the oracle 
in the desert. Various ram- headed deities, 
some having other names, appear in different 
temples ; but they were probably all modifica- 
tions of the great god, and called in the ex-votos 
and inscriptions, Kneph, Chenubis, Chnebis, 
Chnubis, Chnemis, Chnumis, or Chnoumis. His 
hieroglyphical name (a water-vase and owl, or 
a water-vase and goat) reads NM or NB— 
Noum, or Noub; the former word analogous 





to the Coptic Noun, the abyss of waters, and 
employed in hieroglyphics to express water 
itself. The worship of Noum was of high an- 
tiquity, his name appearing in the cartouches 
of Cheops, at the Pyramids, and at Wady Ma- 
gara. Although stated to be universal, it was 
of inferior estimation to that of Amoun or Osiris. 
The offerings he received, and the powers he 
conferred, were of less importance than those 
of the pre-cited gods ; and his functions were 
not limited to the upper world, he being also a 
deity of the Hades. His limbs were at liberty; 
his head, at times, without any. head-dress; at 
others, decorated with the disk of the sun and 
urzus, with the tall plumes of Amoun, with 
the cap of Osiris (the otf), or with only an 
ureus. His flesh was coloured blue, or green, 
to indicate his celestial and infernal powers. 
At Syene, Elephantina, and Beghe, he was 
adored with the goddess Sate, or Juno; and, 
with the addition of Anoucis, or Vesta, formed 
the triad of the Cataract. His powers were so 


varied that it will be necessary to class them: 


—Ist. He was the liquid element, water—the 
moving principle of the stream; and his name 
meant water. In this sense his titles were, 
‘Chnouphis-ra, lord of libations, resident in 
the centre of the pure waters,’ lord of libations. 
2dly. He was the sun, and was hence called 
Noufra, i. e. Nouf, the sun; and his name ap- 
pears in a cartouche, to shew that, as Jupiter, 
he reigned over the world, whence he was de- 


nominated the lord of the upper and lower 
world, the great god, lord of the heaven. In 
the paintings of the tomb of Ramses, successor 
of Miamoun, the sun in the fourth hour of the 
day assumes, under the name of Har-Hat, the 
attributes of Chnouphis; and on the sixth hour 
becomes a ram with four heads. On the tenth, 
a ram-headed deity (Chnouphis-ra) pierces an 
ass, the living emblem of Seth or Typhon(Dark- 
ness), with a spear. A ram-headed god also 
attends in the bark of the sun, on the twelfth 
hour. In those scenes which represent the 
bark of Nouf-ra navigating the heaven, this 
god is generally called AF,—substance, mat- 
ter, &c.; but from the employment of the ram 
in hieroglyphics to signify soul or spirit, he 
apparently represented the solar spirit. His 
celestial abode was fabricated by the great god- 
dess Nebouaou. 3dly. He was the creator both 
of the gods and mankind, whom he was represented 
fabricating on a potter’s wheel or furnace—a coin- 
cidence with the creation of man out of clay so re- 
markable, that it is extraordinary it should have 
escaped notice. In the chamber at Philz, con- 
structed under the Ptolemies, he constructs the 
form of Osiris; the hieroglyphical inscriptions 
stating that ‘ Nouf, fabricating on his furnace 
or wheel, builds the divine limbs of Osiris 
resident in the chief hall of life.’ At the same 
place he is called ‘ Noum-fa, lord of Senem ; 
constructor of the mothers engenderers of the 
gods; great son (?) of his mother, setting up 
his furnace above, commanding for ever. He 
was also represented holding the king and the 
deity Har-sont-to, on a potter’s wheel or table, 
the inscriptions stating him to be the great 
god, making (like a potter) the son of his race, 
with good breath in his mouth. In another 
inscription he is called, besides his titles as 
the water, ‘the lord of.... resident in pri- 
meval lands; the potter father of the 
fathers of the gods, period of periods of years, 
who has planted them (?), making the heaven, 
world, zone of the stars, streams, and hills. 
He was also styled ‘ Fabricator of fabricators, 
and creator of all mankind.’ 4thly. The last 
titles ally him with Osiris as the spirit, the 
lord of Tattou, or Bai neb tattou; and the spi- 
rit of the region of Souten rot, or of the sons 
of the king. His local titles were according 
to the places where he was found : Resident 
in Nubia, resident in the centre, or lord of 
Elephantina, lord of Snem, of the lands of 
Hak, Koi, Hasor, Esnah, and Shasopth. He 
was also called ‘ The great god,’ and the 
frog (?).’ Y : 

For this abridged mass of curious informa- 
| tion, Wilkinson, Champollion, Cust, Vyse, La- 
borde, Rosellini, Lord Prudhoe’s obelisk, and 
coffins and other antiquities, have been ran- 
sacked; and it shews how much intelligence 
|}can be conveyed in a condensed form, when 





industry and research are used, and verbiage 
and spinning-out eschewed as a waste of pre- 
cious time. A plate with three figures of Nouf 
jis given. The goddess Sate is next explained, 
land she is followed by the goddess Neith, in 
| several respects the Minerva of the Greeks, 
| though one of her titles is “The Great Cow.” 
Phtah, or Ptah, the principal deity and pro- 
tector of Memphis, paralleled by the Greeks 
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to Hephaistos, or Vulcan, is next described ; 
and lithographed figures of his strange forms, 
from bronze, porcelain, and wood, in the Bri- 
tish Museum, indicate has attributes and divine 
relations to other divinities. Ofhim, infer alia, 
it is stated :— 

“Besides the form of Phtah described in 
pp- 13, 14, another is commonly found in the 
tombs at Memphis, and is evidently the repre- 
sentation of the deity especially honoured there. 
Coinciding with the description of Herodotus, 
he appears as a dwarf, or rather child, or foetus, 
and has been considered by M. Champollion 
to be the god Phtah denuded of his bandages. 
The hieroglyphics which accompany this type 
in the funeral rituals read, ‘Phtah Sochari 
Osiris.’ Thesecond appellation has been sup- 
posed [by Mr. Salt] to confer the name of 
Sakkarah on the plain which was the great 
cemetery of the ancient Memphis. The rela- 
tion of the deformed and bandy-legged Phtah 
with Vulcan, whose limbs were fractured in his 
fall from heaven to Lemnos, is supposed by M. 
Champollion to be the graft of an Egyptian 
myth. The agency of Phtah is not, however, 
through fire; and this type appears rather a 
sepulchral one, replacing that of Osiris pe- 
thempamentes, or ‘he who resides in the 
Amenti,’ or hell. The title of Phtah Sochari 
Osiris is almost unvaried : ‘he who is over the 
tombs,’ ‘he who is in the centre of the cata- 
combs.’ But fuller epithets sometimes occur, 
as ‘ Osiris Socharis, great god, lord of the pure 
place—the Abaton (or sanctuary), lord of Men- 
Jah (or the cataracts), king in the heaven, 
ruler in the world, great director in the tombs.’” 

The No. concludes with Pasht, the apparent 
equivalent of the Greek Bubastes; she is the 
companion of Phtah, and is here represented 
with a lion-head, the lion being sacred to solar 
deities. 

But as we can only display suggestions of 
what this work contains, we need not multiply 
examples; and have only again to recommend 
it to the attention of all antiquaries, and espe- 
cially to those who take an interest in the most 
ancient theogonies and myths of the human 
race, 





Journal of a Tour to Waterloo and Paris, in com- 
pany with Sir Walter Scott, in 1815. By the 
late John Scott, Esq. Pp. 284. Saunders 
and Otley. 

Tuovucn Sir Walter Scott himself, in Paul’s 

Letters to his Kinsfolk, has given the world the 

impressions made by this tour upon his mind, 

we are much gratified even by the slight addi- 
tions which we acquire from the pen of one of 
his companions, the late Mr. Scott of Gala. It 
is saddening to think that both are in their 
graves; and that of the four intelligent and 
gallant Borderers who formed the party, only 
Mr. Pringle of Whytbank, the present able 
representative in parliament for Selkirkshire, 
and Mr. Sheriff Bruce, remain to receive the 
friendly dedication of their fellow- traveller, 
and judge of the truthfulness-of his sketches on 
the road. Well qualified are they to do so, and 
to have been the fortunate sharers in so inter- 
esting a journey. But we can, from our own 
reminiscences, vouch for the characteristic fide- 
lity of these touches; and the only regret we 
have to attach to the volume is, that there are 
not more of them and more forcibly drawn out. 

Quantum valeat, they are pleasing to behold; 

and ifa certain melancholy is mingled with the 

retrospect, it can hardly be said to diminish the 
enjoyment of the simple and unaffected pro- 
duction. 





The party passed through portions of Scot- 
land and England, embarked at Harwich for 
Holland, visited the field of Waterloo, sojourned 
for a while in Paris then occupied by the Allies, 
and returned home to Abbotsford by a different 
English and Scottish route. 

As the idea of the Principal Figure in this 
delightful trip is necessarily of the chief im- 
portance, we quote the passage in the author 
which most particularly describes his general 
bearing. On coming back, it is stated :— 

“ Although the scenery of Cumberland was 
familiar to Scott, he d to have pl ein 
revisiting it, and inspected every thing that is 
usually presented to the notice of tourists. At 
Penrith we examined the giant’s grave and the 
giant’s thumb, and the Roman camp in its 
vicinity, with the traditions concerning all of 
which he was perfectly acquainted. ‘I am al- 
ways glad to visit Carlisle,’ said he, when we 
were walking about the town ;—‘ I was married 
here, and never spent happier days than when 
I used to take excursions in this neighbour- 
hood.’ He paid his usual visit to the cathe- 
dral, which he seldom neglected to do when in 
Carlisle, and we lingered for some time in the 
castle, and ‘the esplanade in front of its gothic 
gate.’ This of course reminded me of those 
melancholy scenes, which, of late, had attracted 
such general attention from the descriptions of 
the author of Waverley. To this portion, how- 
ever, of the history of the castle, my compa- 
nion was not disposed to refer so particularly 
as to the more ancient story of ‘ Kinmont 
Willie,’ which I well remember his repeat- 
ing while we sauntered about the ramparts. 
From Carlisle we went to Corby castle, for- 
merly the abode of the ‘ fause Sakelde,’ and 
now in possession of a gentleman with whom 
Scott was well acquainted; and after a de- 
lightful ramble among ‘ Corby’s Banks,’ passed 
the night at Longtown. I had purchased 
at Carlisle a copy of a lately published num- 
ber of the Edinburgh Review, and shewed him 
the advertisement of the Field of Waterloo,— 
‘Ah! have they got that in already? then it’s 
time I were at home.’ With the exception of 
one or two remarks made in the same slight 
and casual manner, and also, as I formerly 
mentioned, when we passed Flodden, I believe 
Sir Walter during the whole course of our 
journey, scarcely ever alluded to his writings. 
On another occasion I recollect that, in reply to 
some queries I putto him with respect to Mar- 
mion, he again made several observations on 
that poem, principally in reference to the de- 
scription of the battle in the last canto, which 
he considered as one of his happiest efforts. 
The only traces I observed of his being en- 
gaged in composition were at Paris, where on 
his table I occasionally perceived sundry de- 
tached sheets of paper scattered about, on 
which a few lines of verse were jotted down. 
Now and then, as in the instance that occurred 
during his drive from Peterborough, I could 
perceive him repeating passages to himself, 
and with much energy ; but never was any one 
less of the author than he. ‘ Keenly enjoying 
literature as he did,’ says Mr. Morritt, ‘he 
always maintained the same estimate of it, as 
subordinate and auxiliary to the purposes of 
life, and rather talked of men and events than 
of books.’ In the course of this evening, which 
was the last of our excursion, I recollect Scott 
referring to a period of his youthful days, which, 
from his tone and manner, I have no doubt had 
a powerful influence over his feelings. On no 
other occasion did I ever hear him make any 
allusion to the subject. Some years afterwards 





! I remember reading a passage in the novel of 





Kenilworth, which appeared to me to be sug- 
gested by a train of feelings very similar to 
those to which he then gave utterance, and 
which has never failed to remind me of our 
conversation at Longtown. Tressilian has re- 
turned to the castle at a time when the gay 
party who then inhabited it had set out on a 
hunting-expedition with the queen, and is me- 
ditating, during his solitary walk in the garden, 
on the melancholy fate of the woman he had 
so tenderly loved. The reflections made on 
his state of mind in this distressing situation 
are as follows: —‘ Nothing is perhaps more 
dangerous to the future happiness of men of 
deep thought and retired habits than the en- 
tertaining an early, long, and unfortunate at- 
tachment. It frequently sinks so deep into the 
mind, that it becomes their dream: by night 
and their vision by day, mixes itself with every 
source of interest and enjoyment, and when 
blighted and withered by final disappointment, 
it seems as if the springs of the spirit were 
dried up along with it. This aching of the 
heart, this languishing after a shadow, which 
has lost all the gaiety of its colouring, this 
dweiling on the remembrance of a dream from 
which we have been long roughly awakened, is 
the weakness of a gentle and generous heart; 
and it was that of Tressilian.’ — Kenilworth, 
chap. 10, vol. iii.” 

Of his never-exhausted fund of anecdote and 
story-telling, the following is an amusing ex- 
ample, and perfectly in his jocular way. We 
can fancy the merry fox-like twinkle of the 
deep grey eye, and the low chuckle which ac- 
companied and humoured it! They had gone 
over Warwick Castle, together with poor Ma- 
thews, the prince of mimes; and we are told— 

“The old figures in armour in the hall were 
subjects so tempting to Mathews, that he could 
not resist enlivening them with his singular 
powers of voice; and sundry strange sounds 
were occasionally heard to issue from those 
ancient warriors. I do not suppose that Mrs. 
Hume was aware that the celebrated mimic was 
in the room, and do not think she approved 
much of the liberty taken with these grim and 
stately personages. — As we were sauntering 
down the avenue to the Castle cut between the 
rocks, Mathews all of a sudden turned up one 
of the skirts of his coat over his right shoulder, 
clapped his hat, with the side in front, well over 
his eyes, and pushing out his under-jaw, shuf- 
fled about, an exact image of some cross and 
jealous Don Lopez, with a light-headed spouse, 
or ‘an obstinate daughter,’ who was ‘ the plague 
of his life.’ After a hearty laugh, Scott said, 
‘You put me in mind of a story which I re- 
member to have heard from old Lord M 
When the women in Scotland go to church, 
they have a practice of turning up their gown 
over their head to keep their bonnets dry, and 
their finery from being spoiled by the rain, of 
which we have so lavish a supply in the north. 
Lord M. met one of his acquaintances of this 
class one chill, showery Sunday, with her gown 
as usual in this fashion, and said to her, ‘ Why, 
Jenny, woman, by kilting up your clothes in 
that way over your head, you expose almost 
your whole body; it’s just like robbing Peter 
to pay Paul.’ , ‘I daresay it may, my lord,’ 
replied Jenny; ‘but ther, ye see, Peter’s not 
cauld.’”” 

Their landing at Brighton affords a precious 
trait. 

“T never (says the writer) saw Scott in bet- 
ter spirits than the day we arrived; it seemed 
to afford him the greatest pleasure to find him- 
self once more in his own country, and he con- 
stantly looked forward to the day when he should 
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eturn to Abbotsford. As usual, when in good 
irits, he recurred to the days of his youth, 
and recounted several anecdotes of his compa- 
nions. I recollect his alluding to a certain 
macer of the court, who seemed frequently to 
afford a subject of mirth to the young advocates, 
and who was dignified by the title of ‘ brown 
wiggiel.’ He also described certain favourite 
dramatic performances, occasionally got up by 
himself and his friends, Clerk, Ferguson, &c., 
at each other’s houses, in which so many of the 
party conducted the business of the stage, while 
the rest represented the audience ;—Scott him- 
self, I think, was generally engaged in the former 
department of the exhibition ; while Clerk and 
others figured as the critics of the pit, and Fer- 
guson enacted both music and the divinities of 
the gallery.” 

Looking at these brief extracts, we are sure 
our readers will participate in our regret that 
we have not many more of them to quote; but 
we have only one other of any personal in- 
terest; and as for the observations made on 
places and events, the time has elapsed since 
when they would have been worthy of parti- 
cular notice. Here is the passage to which we 
allude :— 

“We then passed ‘ Branxholm’s lordly 
towers,’ and arrived at Abbotsford on the 26th 
of September. Here a happy group was ready 
to give him welcome: his wife and children, 
and their friend Miss Miller, Tom Purdie,—in 
short, the whole household, not forgetting his 
dumb friends, were assembled at the door of 
the cottage. ‘ Sae ye hae gotten awa’ frae them 
after a’,’ was almost the very first remark made 
by Tom, who had always entertained no small 
apprehensions for the consequences of this 
journey to foreign parts; and now, probably 
for the first time, was induced to give some 
credit to his master’s assertion, that there was 
no cause to be afraid of the Frenchman now- 
a-days, whatever might have been the case for- 
merly. Some explanations were required of 
us, as to the cause of our delay in our journey 
from London, which had much exceeded in 
length what had been expected by the party at 
Abbotsford; and I felt it incumbent on me to 
take a considerable portion of the blame for 
the wandering life we had been leading to my- 
self, many of the objects of our tour having, as 
I insisted, been visited almost entirely on my 
account. Very little time was allowed to elapse 
ere we were called upon by the young people 
to unlock our portmanteaus, in order to ex- 
hibit our souvenirs from the Boulevards and 
the Palais Royal, and the specimens of satin 
spar and blue-john from Derbyshire. Our col- 
lection of caricatures, of course, afforded ample 
subject for mirth; and in several of the neigh- 
bours—Tom Purdie and others—excited no 
small degree of astonishment, as may be recol- 
lected from the descriptions Sir Walter occa- 
sionally gave, with such hearty glee, of their 
criticisms. After spending a few days at Ab- 
botsford, I thought it right to give up my pew 
in the chapel to some of Sir Walter’s friends, 
as the accommodations of the house were ex- 
tremely limited. I therefore bade farewell to 
my companion, whom I left, not as the gene- 
rality of observers could possibly have sup- 
posed, engaged in pursuits sufficient to engross 
the undivided attention of the most diligent 
student from morning to night, but apparently 
employed in the common avocations of a coun- 
try gentleman, who spent the day in entertain- 
ing his friends, superintending his plantations, 
and the improvements on his estate.” 

Had the ambitious desire of Sir Walter to 
upraise a family of “ estate” and title been less, 





perhaps he would have been a happier man, 
and had fewer, if any, misfortunes to cloud and 
shorten his later years. But, alas! we have all 
our foibles and our hobbies; and with the ac- 
count of one of a very harmless nature we con- 
clude this notice. From Boulogne, Mr. Scott 
says :— 

“Our passage was beyond measure tedious, 
notwithstanding the exertions of a crazy man 
on board, who had formerly been a seaman, 
and imagined that, like the witch in Macbeth, 
he could ‘give us wind’ whenever any aid of 
the kind was required. His plan for effecting 
his purpose was very simple ;—he fastened a 
ring by a screw on the covered entry to the 
cabin, through which he directed a pair of bel- 
lows exactly opposite to the main sail, and 
whenever the sheet flapped, or any complaint 
was made of the slowness of our rate, he began 
working the bellows with all his might and 
main, until he could work no more, assisting 
the labour by occasionally blowing with his 
mouth against the sail: when any slight effect 
was visible from the accidental filling of the 
canvass, he expressed the utmost delight, im- 
puting it all to his own merits; and on the 
other hand, was no less mortified and angry 
when his efforts did not appear to succeed as 
they deserved ;—his patience was sadly tried 
during the voyage, but his arguments and ex- 
planations of the causes of failure often shewed 
considerable ingenuity ; and one of the sailors 
was actually so foolish as to lose his temper 
while disputing with this viceroy of Eolus, 
from having rather the want of it (as the com- 
pany shewed by their laughter) in the course of 
the argument. When at length we came within 
sight of Brighton, our speed improved for a 
time; and by some fortunate chance, we suc- 
ceeded in reaching the shore a short time be- 
fore another vessel bound for the same point. 
This was a great triumph to our friend; he 
appealed to Sir Walter, whose good humour 
and kindness, it may be supposed, had more 
than once been shewn to the poor fellow—‘ vous 
voyex, monsieur,’ pointing to the ship, ‘I have 
not, it is true, for this once been successful in 
securing so favourable a passage as could have 
been wished ; but I have evidently prevented 
that vessel from getting before us; and I’ll 
make sure of that advantage, you may depend 
on it ;’—on which he renewed his severe la- 
bours with redoubled energy, till the moment 
we reached our destination.” 

Thus earth, air, and ocean have their bubbles, 
—estates, titles, raising the wind! The crazy 
seaman on board the packet was an instance of 
one of the most innocuous of the latter inflations. 











England in 1841, §c. §c. By Fred. von Rau- 
mer, Prof. of History, Berlin, &c. Trans- 
lated from the German by H. E. Lloyd. 2 
vols. 12mo. London, John Lee. 

Tue name of Professor von Raumer is so well 

known to us by his preceding works, and those 

remarks on our country which led to so much 
discussion a few years since, that though we 
have only the first of his two new volumes be- 
fore us, and its subject-matter is fitter for such 

Reviews as the Edinburgh or Quarterly than for 

the Literary Gazette, we nevertheless feel in- 

clined to present a slight notice of it at our 
earliest opportunity. 

Having revisited England in 1841, after an 
absence of five years, the Professor takes a 
glance at the alterations which have occur- 
red within that period, and treats us with his 
opinions upon our present (i. e. 1841) state. 
Circumstances, which have so altered it within 








the last twelve months, certainly take away 
much of the value from these speculations ; but 
still there is enough left to deserve the consi- 
deration of politicians and statesmen. As we, 
however, meddle not with the relations between 
France and England, parliamentary reforms 
and elections, the ballot, qualifications, universal 
or contracted suffrages, colonial policy, Indian 
or China wars, commerce, factories, socialism, 
chartism, Irish affairs, the laws (poor, munici- 
pal, criminal, or otherwise), the divisions in 
the church, dissent, intrusion, tithes, rates, or, 
in short, with any of the Professor’s topics,— 
at least they are only incidental with us; we 
must wait for his second volume, hoping for 
something more germain to our pursuits, and 
dismiss the first with these brief allusions. 

Whilst some foreigners who do not love us 
are rejoicing in disasters which they think have 
affected our national power, it is somewhat 
consolatory to read the following words of an- 
other foreigner, observant of our situation. 

“T do not (says Von Raumer) know, in the 
history of the world, a more noble destiny than 
that to which England is called, which she has 
already accomplished, or will infallibly accom- 
plish in due time. The great projects of 
Alexander fell to the ground at his premature 
death ; Rome established her power by the 
sword alone, and the destruction of other na- 
tions, and she perished in the sequel, by her 
own fault, of a long-protracted disease. Ma- 
hometanism, in relation to Christianity, was a 
deplorable retrogression; and the empire of 
Napoleon only a meteor of arrogant tyranny. 
The papal dominion of the middle ages had an 
eternal value for the education of the human 
race; but it extended, at that time, only to 
Europe, and fell into numerous errors. The 
errors, however, are not the essence; and this 
essence will survive all the trials of political 
mountebanks. England is the first empire 
which embraces the whole earth, every nation ; 
yet the chief weight and the chief value are not 
in the extent of its dominion, but in the highest 
activity, united with progress in the sciences, 
and the most laudable solicitude for the spread 
of religion. England is the intellectual eye 
which turns to every quarter, penetratesthrough 
every zone, and prepares an exalted future des- 
tiny for the human race. Before this noble, 
comprehensive, glorious destination, the low 
and violent disputes of domestic parties lose all 
their importance, or are but shadows that re- 
lieve the higher lights.”’ 

Our next example comes more within our 
own literary province, and will be perused with 
more gratification, as the argument bears upon 
the question of Copyright now in progress in 
our House of Commons. What says the Ger- 
man author? “ The endeavours of Mr. Sergeant 
Talfourd to obtain greater and longer protec- 
tion for the literary works of authors have 
hitherto been unsuccessful. He said, ‘ I wish 
to prevent an unanswerable violation of the 
natural rights which every one has to the pro- 
ductions of his mind. For what a man pro- 
duces with his hand or his mind, belongs to 
him, and him alone.’—Mr. Warburton replied, 
‘I do not recognise any such things as natural 
rights ; I recognise only those rights which are 
founded on convenience and general expe- 
diency. If Mr. Talfourd’s principle were adopt- 
ed, such things as taxes, rent of land, and in- 
terest, would not exist. If we look at the plan 
according to expediency, the interest of the 
publishers and readers, not merely that of the 
authors, is to be considered. These relations 
must be so regulated as to dispel apprehensions 
of monopolies, high prices, voluntary or com- 
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pulsory suppression of books, &c.’ ‘ Pro- 
perty,’ said Mr. Macaulay, ‘is a creature of 
the law; and a law which creates property, can 
be defended only on the ground that it is ad- 
vantageous to mankind. Thus, for instance, 
there is only one natural law of inheritance, 
but innumerable positive laws, The right of 
publication is a poly, quently hurt- 
ful; if extended beyond thirty years, it is of no 
value to the author.’—JIn these discussions, 
there is much which appears to me to be un- 
connected and unintelligible. The distinction, 
or the relation of right and expediency, of 
natural and positive laws, is neither logically 
conceived, nor fully illustrated. Setting aside, 
however, such profound philosophical or scien- 
tific questions, it is hard to conceive why in- 
tellectual property, as an injurious monopoly, 
shall cease at the expiration of thirty years, 
while every other description of property, with 
numberless obligations, conditions, divisions, 
&c. exists in perpetuity. The St. Simonists, 
in their universal attacks on all inheritance of 
property, were much more consistent; and a 
great majority of the public, for whose reading 
such kind care is taken, would very willingly 

ee to an eternal right of publication, to the 
inviolability of intellectual property, on condi- 
tion that the monopoly upon land and houses 
should cease every thirty years. The conve- 
nience and expediency of such a measure they 
would easily prove in a similar manner. The 
fear of an intellectual monopoly, and of high 
prices of books, seems very singular, while the 
prices of all other things are left to the free 
option of those concerned. It seems almost 
absurd to affirm that authors or their heirs 
would sell their works at enormous prices, 
while, at the same time, it is presumed (on the 
whole with too much truth) that after thirty 
years there is no more demand for them; and 
it would be in vain to set too high a price on 
them.” 

Though not in our way, we conclude, as an- 
other specimen of the work, with the Profes- 
sor’s sentiments on the Kirk of Scotland in- 
trusion and non-intrusion contest. 

“Firstly, the question is certainly a Scotch 
one, and cannot be decided according to the 
views and principles of other countries. Se- 
condly, laws and customs are capable of im- 
provement ; and abuses (consequently, the 
abuses of the right of patronage) are not 
consecrated for ever by the lapse of time. 
Thirdly, every church has its own inviolable 
rights, which the state cannot abolish, without 
prejudice both to the church and to itself. On 
the other hand, the church, in its relation to 
the state, to patrons and to the laity, may not 
decide alone and partially, merely according to 
its pleasure, and abolish or infringe existing 
rights. By an obstinate application of an ab- 
solute veto, the right of patronage is certainly 
indirectly destroyed, and those who declare for 
its abolition are more sincere and consistent. 
The idea of renouncing all temporal revenues 
for the abolition of the right of patronage, is a 
passionate, impracticable; impious notion; as 
Pope Paschal I1. experienced in a manner per- 
fectly similar, in his dispute with the Emperor 
Henry V. The church cannot do without such 
endowment, and ought not to renounce it. I 
cannot join in the violent censure of the Scotch 
clergy of the last century; and their modera- 
tion appears to me far less dangerous and un- 
christian than the excessive zeal and the lust 
of power, which, in these latter times, again 
manifests itself in almost all the Christian 
churches, I must be content to be blamed for 
want of sense and for lukewarmness, if I affirm 








that the former distribution of rights and duties 
between the patron, the congregation, and the 
clergy, that this mixed constitution appears to 
me far preferable te an absolute veto, which 
gives all rights tothe congregation, and destroys 
those of the other two parties, or smuggles 
them in again in an objectionable manner. If 
the just claims of the congregation had been of 
late unduly neglected, they might have been 
restored to their ancient legal claims, without 
giving the institution a wholly different direc- 
tion and form by the veto. Unless other im- 
portant views and objects are in the back- 
ground, the dispute turns on the assigning or 
not assigning of reasons ; and if I may not say 
that this is much ado about nothing, yet cer- 
tainly too much ado has been made about a 
trifle, and a deplorable spiritual war has been 
excited. The assertion, which it is alleged 
removes all evils and solves all doubts, viz. 
the church has a right of absolute decision, 
and that it has exercised this right, has no 
meaning whatever in the present relations and 
dispositions. Thus, for instance, the clergy in 
Aberdeen, when the committee of the Assem- 
bly called upon them to teach and to defend 
from the pulpit the principles that had been 
set up, of the infallibility of the church, and 
the measures which had been adopted, de- 
clared that all this had no connexion with true 
Christianity, that it was a violation of their 
duties, a scandal in the church, and corruption, 
and an abuse of divine service, of church-dis- 
cipline, and of religion itself. The worst of all 
is, if in disputes of this kind, the opinions of 
some, at once inconsiderate and violent, are 
given out as absolute Divine commands, and 
the opposite opinions of others designated as 
sinful and devilish; very often the second party 
(with equal injustice) returns these reproaches; 
and obstinacy, eternal animosity, is esteemed 
as the highest Christian duty; and Christian 
charity, on the other hand, as wretched weak- 
ness and damnable treachery. In this manner, 
many nations, especially Germany, in the thirty 
years’ war, have ruined themselves. May the 
Scotch, taught by their own experience and 
that of others, soon return to moderation, and, 
as Christian brethren, hold out to each other 
the hand of reconciliation !” 

We offer no comment, but say “Amen! with 
all our hearts.” 

Having been obliged to forego the preceding 
remarks, &c. for our last Number, we have 
since received the second volume, and are thus 
enabled to complete our notice at once. For 
the author’s opinions on the English-church 
questions, dissent, and Puseyism, on the fin- 
ances. and taxes, on the corn-laws and other 
political matters, we must refer the curious and 
interested to his work. We shall only observe 
that when he heads a chapter (the last, xxrx.), 
‘* Noble-minded Statesmen,’ and proceeds to illus- 
trate the subject by referring to hollow compli- 
ments paid in parliament by turners-out and 
turned-out, bitter and envious opponents, he 
appears to be humbugged beyond the ordinary 
limits of German or any other simplicity. Hav- 
ing said so much, we pass to the appendix of 
letters, written in 1841, for the sake of adding 
three or four extracts to those already made, 
which speak of matters of interest to the ge- 
nerai reader. Here is an anecdote of one of 
those pests by whose intrusions and importu- 
nities society is so much annoyed. 

“After having driven the German vagrants 
out of the field, a Frenchman entered my room 
yesterday, with whom I had the following con- 
versation. ‘Monsieur! je ne parle pas Anglais; 
mais vous parlez certainment Frangais.’ ‘ Non.’ 





‘Non? c’est étonnant; vous étes de Berlin” 7 
‘Vous parlez donc Allemand?’ ‘Non’ © 
‘Mais, par dieu, quelle langue parlez vous donc?’ © 
‘L’ Anglais.’ ‘Je suis keaucoup connu de M. de | 


* Oui.’ 


Humboldt ; vous connaissez M. de Humboldt” 
‘Non.’ ‘ Permettez-vous de vous expliquez 
mes affairs?’ ‘Non.’ ‘ Dois-je revenir une 
autre fois?? ‘Non.’” * * 

It is not always easy to get rid of these men. 
dicant impostors so easily ; and their mere en. 
croachment upon valuable time is more than 
a nuisance—it is a burden which all who en. 
courage such swindling vagrants are particey; 
criminis in imposing. 

French and English characteristics. —‘ When 
pride shews itself in the English, it is always 
founded on their history, power, and nation- 
ality; and with these trump-cards they play 
off their own merit; but the French act very 
differently: a great number of Frenchmen place 
themselves in the centre, and la France is 
treated almost as hors d’ceuvre, or a small por- 
tion of what is French (the opinions of a day 
of some journal) is tendered as the whole. By 
thus neglecting or rejecting so much, which 
was, however, French, they really speculate j 
la baisse, and lose instead of gaining.” 

Dramatic critique-— Sept. 11. In the even- 
ing I went to Covent Garden to see the Merry 
Wives of Windsor ; but the wives were not merry 
at heart,—Falstaff without humour, only exter- 
nally loaded with jokes, and squeaking in an 
unnatural voice. Much sing-song was intro- 
duced, which was encored, and highly applaud- 
ed. Instead of laughing heartily, I almost fel] 
asleep, and was glad when it was over ; the only 
performer who had the least touch of poetic 
character was Mathews, as Master Slender. 
My eyes were too weak to recognise the ruins, 
or the restoration, of the beauty of Madame 
Vestris.” 

Among other exploits, M. Von Raumer paid 
a visit to the west of Scotland, of the scenery 
of which he speaks in terms of admiration, 
especially of the lakes. At page 298, he states 
that Ben Lomond is the highest of the Scotch 
mountains; Ben Nevis, and others, look down 
upon it from a vastly superior altitude: we 
hope the author’s other data are more consis- 
tent with facte than this topographical error. 








Hydropathy ; or, the Cold Water Cure, as prac- 
tised by Vincent Priessnitz, at Gréfenberg, 
Silesia. By R. T. Claridge, Esq.  8vo, 
pp. 318. London, Madden and Co. 

BartuInNa is not in Germany, and in Austria 

more particularly, what it is in these countries 

—a thing enjoyed or indulged in by the few 

and the rich. There it is sought for by every 

one ; one part of the year or other almost every 
human being goes for a week, more or less, toa 
bathing-place ; and there may be seen afair, dark- 
eyed Wallachian girl doing eight days’ penance 
at the quarantine of Orsova, in order to spend 
eight more days flirting and bathing at Mahadia. 

Then, again, a bathing-establishment! all the 

regularity, the discomfort, the discipline of a 

barrack, with also all its want of conveni- 

ences. The stranger arrives, his car or chariot 
is driven into an open space with rows of large 
dull-looking buildings, with an interminable 
number of windows on each side, and a chapel 
or reading-room, and coffee-house, at the head 
of the street. There is a large building to the 
right with two portes cochéres. At one of these 
the driver stops, a military man steps forward 
and ushers you into the usual inquisitorial room, 
where your papers and self are examined, you 
are asked how long you are going to stay, &c. 
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&c. Being satisfied, another soldier, acting 
as a domestic, shews the way along corridors 
labyrinth-like and obscure, till arrived at No. 
672, a rusty key is insinuated into the lock, 
and you are admitted into your apartment, 
containing table, chair, and bedstead, with 
mouldy paper on the walls, down which the 
dripping moisture has fantastically delineated 
water-falls, shrubbery, and variegated festoons. 

It is not surprising that, in countries where 
bathing is so much sought after, variety should 
have a charm; and that a man who proclaims 
his pure cold mountain-springs superior to all 
the medicated and medicinal waters of the Con- 
federation should be able to claim his seven 
thousand-odd patients. Why, at Baden, seven 
miles from Vienna, on a summer’s Sunday, 
4 to 5000 patients are on the move together, en- 
joying fresh air, good cookery, and Ofen wines! 
But it is another thing, that our anti-bathing 
country, where quacks and doctors only thrive, 
should be expected to forego hygenic pills, all- 
healing balsams, and miraculous ointments, for 
cold water! Yet the author of the work before 


us has written in a spirit that looks so like that} 


of a convinced man, that he has not only ob- 
tained a hearing, but has, we believe, verily 
gained converts; and this summer we shall 
see the lame and the blind, the deaf and the 
dumb, limping or stuttering along the dusty 
roads of Silesia. 

We wish what Coombe has said in his Consti- 
tution of Man, and which is quoted in the work 
before us—that disease is not inherent in man, 
nor administered by Providence, but arises from 
infringements of the organiclaws—was engraved 
on every man’s mind, and acted up to; and 
then could we go a step farther than M. Priess- 
nitz, and by announcing no more disease, as 
a sequence proclaim no need of cure. But 
since man will not act up to the necessities of 
the organic and natural laws, and there is dis- 
ease, the means of remedying this state of things 
becomes a question ofseriousconsideration; and 
upon this are founded the arts and sciences of 
surgery and medicine; and to suppose that 
these branches of human knowledge, which have 
grown up with the experience of ages, are to be 
supplanted by the use of cold water, resembles 
some of the vagaries of political economists, 
who would obviate poverty by Malthusian doc- 
trines. If a dyspeptic invalid will abandon 
rich diet, wine, and idleness, and go to clamber 
the rude heights of Grifenberg, breakfast on 
milk and bread, drink cold water, and bathe 
in cold water, there is every chance of his re- 
gaining health, robustness, and spirits: nay, 
Abernethy knew of a shorter way,—“ live upon 
sixpence a day, and earn it,” was one of his 
often-quoted and sage bits of advice to patients 
so circumstanced. But the really absurd part 
of the question is, applying such a valuable 
general hygenic, and occasionally therapeutic, 
agent to cases of all kinds. Cold water to cure 
broken limbs! Cold water to erysipelas! Cold 
water evento accouchements! “ Madame Priess- 
nitz is accustomed during the last six weeks 
previous to her accouchement to take a cold 
bath every day,” p. 241. Thisis truly very kind 
of Madame P. to make herself an example of 
the benefit to be derived from her husband’s 
system; and we hope she may continue long and 
frequently to do the same. 


The Cyclopedia of Popular Medicine, intended for 
Domestic Use, §c. &c. By Keith Imray, M.D. 
8vo, pp. 855. London, Simpkin and Co. 

Tuts is a staid, judicious, sober work. It is 

better adapted to the present state of medical 

science than most works on popular medicine ; 





but it wants, unfortunately, what would have 
most tended to render it popular—the easy, 
plain method of communicating knowledge, 
without being prolix or erudite, which is found 
in Buchan’s well-known volume. At the same 
time, it is questionable whether,—in the pre- 
sent day, with the increased general knowledge 
that there exists of the principles of medical 
art,— this more cultivated condition of the 
mind does not require, and is not prepared to 
receive, a work of the kind now offered to it. 
This is a question which the author and the 
publisher will be best able to decide. In the 
mean time, we willingly give our meed of praise 
to what concerns the causes, symptoms, and 
treatment of diseases—the general directions, 
and the rules laid down, being always intelli- 
gible to an educated person. We cannot speak 
so favourably of the materia medica department, 
which is to us especially scanty and unsatis- 
factory, more particularly in what regards po- 
pular medicines; and, lastly, the treatise on 
fractures is quite out of place, being a purely 
professional subject. 








The Daughters of England ; their Position in So- 
ciety, Character, and Responsibilities. By Mrs. 
Ellis, author of “ The Women of England,” 
“ Sons of the Soil,” &c. &c. Pp. 396. 
Fisher, Son, and Co. 

Mrs. Ettis in all she writes inculcates sound 

principles, and enforces the best of their duties 

upon her sex in a highly moral and religiously 
devotional tone. Good sense and right feeling 
are her attributes; and though many females 
may think themselves sufficiently amiable and 
virtuous—and so they may be—without going 
the whole length of her requisites, we are sure 
that there is not one who may not take useful 
counsel from her considerate and earnest page. 

It would not suit our limits or purpose to enter 

at length into the multifarious lessons here in- 

culcated; but we will quote two passages, as 
samples of the whole. On temper, for instance : 

‘““The next consideration which occurs, in 
connexion with these views of health, is that 
of temper; and few young persons, I believe, 
are aware how much the one is dependent upon 
the other. Want of exercise, indigestion, and 
many other causes originating in the state of 
the body, have a powerful effect in destroying 
the sweetness of the temper; while habitual 
exercise, regular diet, and occasional change 
of air, are amongst the most certain means of 
restoring the temper from any temporary de- 
rangement. Still there are constitutional tend- 
encies of mind, as well as body, which seri- 
ously affect the temper, and which remain with 
us to the end of life, as our blessing or our bane, 
just in proportion as they are overruled by our 
own watchfulness and care, operating in con- 
nexion with the work of religion in the heart. 

It would require volumes, rather than pages, 

to give any distinct analysis of temper, so va- 

rious are the characteristics it assumes, so vast 
its influence upon social and domestic happi- 
ness. We will, therefore, in the present in- 
stance, confine our attention to a few import- 
ant facts, in connexion with this subject, which 
it is of the utmost consequence that the young 
should bear in mind. In the first place, ill- 
temper should always be regarded as a disease 
both in ourselves and others; and as such, in- 
stead of either irritating or increasing it, we 
should rather endeavour to subdue the symp- 
toms of the disease by the most careful and 
unremitting efforts. A bad temper—although 


the most pitiable of all infirmities, from the 
misery it entails upon its possessor—is almost 
invariably opposed by harshness, severity, or 





contempt. It is true, that all symptoms of dis- 
ease exhibited by a bad temper have a strong 
tendency to call forth the same in ourselves; 
but this arises, in great measure, from not look- 
ing at the case as it really is. Ifa friend ora 
relative, for instance, is afflicted with the gout, 
how carefully do we walk past his footstool, 
how tenderly do we remove every thing which 
can increase his pain, how softly do we touch 
the affected part! And why should we not exer- 
cise the same kind feeling towards a brother or 
a sister afflicted with a bad temper, which of all 
human maladies is unquestionably the greatest? 
I know it is difficult, nay, almost impossible, 
to practise this forbearance towards a bad tem- 
per, when not allied to a generous heart, when 
no atonement is afterwards offered for the pain 
which has been given, and when no evidence 
exists of the offender being so much as con- 
scious of deserving blame. But when conces- 
sion is made—when tears of penitence are 
wept—and when, in moments of returning 
confidence, that luckless tendency of temper is 
candidly confessed and sincerely bewailed — 
when all the different acts committed under 
its influence are acknowledged to have been 
wrong,—how complete ought to be the recon- 
ciliation thus begun, and how zealous our en- 
deavours for the future to avert the conse-~ 
quences of this sad calamity! Indeed, if those 
who are not equally tempted to the sins of 
temper, and who think and speak harshly of 
us for such transgressions, could know the 
agony they entail upon those who commit them 
—the yearning ofan affectionate heart towards 
a friend thus estranged—the humiliation of a 
proud spirit after having thus exposed its weak- 
ness—the bitter reflection that not one of all 
those burning words we uttered can ever be 
recalled—that they have eaten like a canker 
into some old attachment, and stamped with 
ingratitude the aching brow whose fever is al- 
ready almost more than it can bear,—oh! could 
our calm-tempered friends become acquainted 
with all this—with the tears and the prayers 
to which the overburdened soul gives vent, 
when no eye seeth its affliction, surely they 
would pity our infirmity; and not only pity. 
but assist.” 

On love:— 

“ T am one of those who think that the most 
serious act of a woman’s whole life is to love. 
What, then, I would ask, is love? that it should 
be the cause of some of the deepest realities in 
our’ experience, and of so much of our merri- 
ment and folly? The reason why so many per- 
sons act foolishly, and consequently lay them- 
selves open to ridicule, under the influence of 
love, I believe to originate in the grand popu- 
lar mistake of dismissing this subject from our 
serious reading and conversation, and leaving 
it to the unceremonious treatment of light nos 
vels and low jests; by which unnatural system 
of philosophy, that which is, in reality, the es- 
sence of woman’s being, and the highest and 
holiest amongst her capabilities, bestowed for 
the purpose of teaching us of how much our 
nature is capable for the good of others, has 
become a thing of sly purpose and frivolous 
calculation. The very expression, ‘falling in 
love,’ has done an incalculable amount of mis- 
chief, by conveying an idea that it is a thing 
which cannot be resisted, and which must be 
given way to, either with or without reason. 
Persons are said to have fallen in love, precise- 
ly as they would be said to have fallen into a 
fever or an ague-fit; and the worst of this mode 
of expression is, that amongst young people it 
has led to a general yielding up of the heart to 
the first impression, as if it possessed of itself 
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no power of resistance. It is from general no- 
tions such as these, that the idea and the name 
of love have become vulgarised and degraded ; 
and in connexion with this degradation, a flood 
of evil has poured in upon that Eden of wo- 
man’s life, where the virtues of her domestic 
character are exercised. What, then, I would 
ask again, is love in its highest, holiest charac- 
ter? [tis woman’s all—her wealth, her power, 
her very being. Man, let him love as he may, 
has ever an existence distinct from that of his 
affections. He has his worldly interests, his 
public character, his ambition, his competition 
with other men; but woman centres all in that 
one feeling, and 
‘In that she lives, or else she has no life.’ 

In woman’s love is mingled the trusting de- 
pendence of a child—for she ever looks up to 
man as her protector and her guide; _the frank- 
ness, the social feeling, and the tenderness of a 
sister—for is not man her friend? the solici- 
tude, the anxiety, the careful watching of the 
mother—for would she not suffer to preserve 
him from harm? Such is love in a noble mind, 
and especially in its first commencement, when 
it is almost invariably elevated and pure, trust- 
ing and disinterested. Indeed, the woman who 
could mingle low views and selfish calculations 
with her first attachment would scarcely be 
worthy of the name. So far from this being the 
case with women in general, I believe, if we 
could look into the heart of a young girl, when 
she first begins to love, we should find the 
nearest resemblance to what poetry has de- 
scribed as the state of our first parents when 
in Paradise, which this life ever presents. All is 
then coloured with an atmosphere of beauty and 
light ; or ifa passing cloud sails across the azure 
sky, reflecting a transitory shadow on the scene 
below, it is but to be swept away by the next 
balmy gale, which leaves the picture more love- 
ly for this momentary interruption of its still- 
ness and repose. But that which constitutes 
the essential charm of a first attachment, is its 
perfect disinterestedness. She who entertains 
this sentiment in its profoundest character lives 
no longer for herself. In all her aspirations, 
her hopes, her energies, in her noble daring, 
her confidence, her enthusiasm, her fortitude, 
her own existence is absorbed by the interests 
of another. For herself, and in her own cha- 
racter alone, she is at the same time retiring, 
meek, and humble, content to be neglected by 
the whole world—despised, forgotten, or con- 
temned ; so that to one being only she may still 
be all in all. And is this a love to be lightly 
spoken of, or harshly dealt with?’ Oh no; but 
it has many a rough blast to encounter yet, and 
many an insidious enemy to cope with, before 
it can be stamped with the seal of faithfulness ; 
and until then, who can distinguish the ideal 
from the true?” 

We have only to add our cordial recommen- 
dation of this volume, as a companion from 
which the sex may learn much of what is good 
and beneficial for them, and gather neither 
harm nor evil. 





RESIDENCE ON THE SHORES OF THE BALTIC. 
{Third notice : conclusion, from p. 93.] 
We promised a few farther traits of national 
manners from this entertaining work ; and now 
fulfil our pledge. 

“This accession of cold has occurred some- 
what inopportunely for the celebration of a 
marriage, to which, about a fortnight previous, 
we had been hidden, according to the custom 
here, by a printed circular richly decorated, in 
the following form: —~‘ Der T'rauung meiner 





Tochter Malvina Beata Wilhelmina Olga mit dem 
Herrn Ferdinand Woldemar Magnus Graf von 
» am 26° Februar, des Jahres, Abends um 
7 Uhr, in meiner Wohnung giitigst beizuwohnen, 
bitte ergebenst, Carl Johann Graff von . 
From the peculiar character of the bride’s fa- 
ther, this occasion has excited an unusual in- 
terest in our circles. Count is a man 
of few words at home, but those few are law. 
In order that his countess should never flatter 
herself with the existence of a will but of his 
moulding, he selected from his acquaintance a 
good little girl of fourteen years of age, whom 
he drilled into such a beautiful state of passive 
obedience, that, except wearing a cap, here the 
most indispensable evidence of matronhood, 
and furnishing his house with three little for- 
mal effigies of himself, she has never manifested 
signs of having progressed a day. Scandal 
indeed relates that at one time the countess 
evinced such alarming symptoms of dawning 
free agency that her lord addressed to her the 
following words of King Gustavus: ‘ Madame, 
nous vous avons pris pour nous donner des 
enfans, et pas des conseils,’ or words to that 
effect, and sent her supperless to bed; but M. 
de gravely declares this to be a malicious 
defamation of the countess’s fair name, and 
more than controvertible by the internal evi- 
dence of her character. As to her daughters, 
this system has been practised so successfully 
from their infancy, that the factionary idea of 
speaking, acting, thinking, or even feeling for 
themselves, is supposed never to have entered 
their heads. And any suitor for the honour of 
their alliance would as soon have thought of 
commencing his cause by sounding their affec- 
tions, as the candidate for a close borough by 
canvassing the voters. All applicants, there- 
fore, proceed direct to the domestic autocrat 
himself, who, with a regard for his daughters’ 
worldly comforts, which some parents might 
imitate with advantage, invariably dismisses all 
penniless proposers in the following laconic 
formula :—‘ Sir! my daughters are accustomed 
to live well, to dress well, and to drive well !— 
Sir! I wish you a very good morning.’ Some 
of these amorous Lacklands have, it is thought, 
buoyed their hopes with the supposition, that 
so wealthy a papa was security enough for the 
maintenance of all these items; but the old 
gentleman is not accustomed to render any ac- 
count to the world of his paternal intentions. 
Nor was it till a suitor appeared, backed by a 
Schulden-freies Gut, a debt-free estate, and other 
undeniable guarantees for table, garderobe, and 
stud, that he was known to deviate from his 
usual ominous dismissal, when, walking at his 
accustomed pace into his daughter’s room, he 
said, ‘ Malvina, du ‘bist Braut;’ to which the 
dutiful girl replied, ‘ Gut, papa,’ and not so 
much as inquired, ‘ mit wem?’ with whom? 
Such at least is that incorrigible Baron C.’s 
account. Accordingly, at the appointed hour, 
we drove in full evening dress to Count ’s 
house, and were received at the door by four 
shivering marshals, or, in other words, bache- 
lors selected from the mutual families, each 
with a white bride’s knot round his arm, who 
ushered us into a room dazzling with excess of 
light, where sat a formal circle, the married 
ladies on one hand, the unmarried on the other, 
and where the countess, a blooming young 
woman, scarce older-looking than her daugh- 
ters, received us in silence. It is so much the 
habit in our civilised age to regard a mariage 
de convenance as a thing repugnant to human 
nature, equally tyrannical in act as cheerless in 
result, that though sad experience had taught 
me the fallacy of trusting the brightest of wed- 




















ding-hopes, or the most impatient of wedding- 
faces, I involuntarily entered these rooms with 
the feeling of assisting at a sacrifice. Far, 
however, from the system of mariages de con- 
venance being one of oppression and degra- 
dation towards the female sex, I am inclined 
to think that, in a country where custom mar- 
ries a girl before she can know her own mind, 
far less that of others, and where the rules of 
society interdict all previous acquaintance, it 
is, on the contrary, one of mercy and protec- 
tion. What act can be more tyrannical to the 
future woman, than the indulgence of the girl’s 
so-called first-love? What results more cheer- 
less than the vital mistake of a hasty choice ? 
Granting both the mariage de convenance and 
that of affection to be productive of happiness, 
this quality, which in nine cases out of ten is 
not the spontaneous blossom of early love, but 
the after-grewth of esteem and habit, is in both 
instances equal in amount. But reverse the 
picture, and view married life in its miseries, 
—how infinitely sharper is the sting of that evil 
incurred by voluntary choice than imposed by 
duty or custom! Sufficient for the day in both 
cases is the evil thereof; but who will deny, 
that the woman who has been forced to disin- 
vest the object of her choice of the colours 
in which she had fondly decked him, suffers 
anguish of a far more poignant nature than 
she whose view of her own condition has never 
been intercepted by a soft though deceitful 
medium? In the pair about to be united, if 
the act on the lady’s side was not beautified 
with the graces of affection, yet, had she had 
the widest scope for choice, she could hardly 
have given her well-wishers more reasonable 
grounds for hope. For the Bra@utigam was one 
of a family whose simplicity, kindness, and in- 
tegrity, are proverbial in Estonia—one whom 
the quiet girl might find it equally easy to 
obey or rule. As we entered, a lamp fell from 
the wall and shivered to atoms—of course a 
good omen where none other was to be ac- 
cepted. The only sign of the approaching 
ceremony was a small carpet spread in the 
centre of the parqueté floor, Here the clergy- 
man, with open book in hand, soon took his 
place ; and immediately the bride entered, led 
by her father, and followed by the bridegroom 
and a long bridal train. The destined couple 
now took their place upon the carpet before 
the clergyman, the four marshals, bearing heavy 
candelabra, lighting from the corners, while 
the rest of the company gazed promiscuously 
on. The ceremony commenced by an exhor- 
tation, kind and moral, but of no higher or 
scriptural import. We stood where the coun- 
tenances of the pair were not visible; but the 
bridegroom’s thin, high cheek-bones were pale 
as death, and the myrtle-wreath trembled like 
an aspen on the head of the otherwise motion- 
less bride. This exhortation lasted scarceabove 
five minutes, was succeeded by the Scripture 
admonition to husbands and wives, and by the 
usual routine of vital questions, to which each 
answered in a distinct affirmative. There was 
no altar, no kneeling—a ring was put on the 
hand of each by the clergyman, the blessing 
imparted, and all was over. The bride me- 
chanically received her husband’s kiss, and 
then sought her mother’s and sisters’ embrace. 
Sweetmeats and wine were immediately served ; 
and ere five minutes of this new union had 
elapsed, a Polonaise began, where neither age 
nor infirmities were spared, and where an old 
lady of eighty tripped it as lightly as the bride. 
A general hilarity pervaded the party, includ- 
ing even the old count himself, who pushed 
his new wig higher up his forehead, and seemed 
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inclined somewhat to slacken the reins over 
his remaining charges: but the bride retained 
her pensive demeanour, and two painful bright 
spots of red in cheeks of that alabaster hue 
which characterises the Estonian ladies. And 
now succeeded a regular ball—quadrilles, co- 
tillons, mazurkas, where the bride and bride- 
groom were danced with, selected for the dif- 
ferent tours, and brought together by such 
witty and frequent devices, as hardly to leave 
them breath for sighing. Then came a grand 
supper, with toasts and sententious speeches, 
where the four indefatigable marshals waited 
on the company; and, returning to the ball- 
room, the bride vanished, and in the space of a 
few minutes re-appeared clad in an unbecom- 
ing matronly cap, her discarded myrtle-wreath 
hanging on her arm. At this all the unmar- 
ried girls formed a circle round her, when, 
with a pensive, suffering look, which brought 
tears into many a bright eye, she kissed each 
in sign of farewell from their ranks. The same 
ceremony was performed by the bridegroom 
with his comrades, but brought tears into no- 
body’s eyes. Then again the maiden circle 
encompassed the bride, who stood, a pretty 
emblem of Cupid, with blinded eyes and wreath 
in hand, while they passed round her, but saw 
well enough to put it on the head of her hus- 
band’s eldest marriageable sister. This de- 
lighted the old count, who rubbed his hands 
and exclaimed, ‘ Meine Tochter wird eine kluge 
Frau werden !’? my daughter will make a clever 
wife. The bridegroom was served the same; 
and by rather a puzzling countertype bestowed 
his hat upon one of the youngsters surrounding 
him, who now with uproarious voices seized 
him in their arms, and disregarding his bride’s 
nerves, tossed him aloft, his long legs almost 
reaching the ceiling, in sign of having utterly 
cast him out of their fellowship. Four o’clock 
struck ere the guests began to depart; but by 
noon the next day the new-married couple 
were occupied in receiving a throng of morn- 
ing visitors who came to congratulate. The 
same day was a large dinner-party,—the same 
evening the pair appeared at a public concert. 
The following days were spent in a succession 
of entertainments ; and thus the spring-time of 
wedded happiness was offered up for the enjoy- 
ment of the public. Nowhere are there such 
volumes of high-flown trash written on bridal- 
modesty as in Germany, and nowhere is it less 
respected.” 

An anecdote of female devotedness cannot 
be passed over by acritic of the least gallantry, 
though it begins rather brutally. 

“A butcher of the town, having been con- 
victed of the flagrant crime of stealing two 
oxen from an open pasture near Reval, was 
now lying in the dungeons beneath us, previous 
to commencing his dismal journey for life to 
Siberia. This man was engaged to be married 
to a young mantua-maker, whose pretty looks 
and ways had often divided our attention with 
her fashions. Of course it was thought and 
advised by all who wished her well, that the 
now disgraceful connexion should be relin- 
quished ; but, resisting all entreaties and re- 


presentations, she merely repeated a faithful | 


woman’s argument, ‘If he wanted my love to 
make him happy when he was innocent, how 
much more does he need it now he is guilty !’ 
and declared her intention of accompanying 
him in his banishment. Accordingly the mourn- 
ful wedding-ceremony, the very antithesis of 
our last mariage de convenance, was performed 
in the prison-vault; and a few days after, the 
innocent and guilty, now become one, started 
on their cheerless wedding-trip. The faithful 








wife took with her the sympathy and blessings 
of every true woman’s heart, and left behind a 
character which many an heroic matron of 
sterner times might have envied.”’* 








By Authority of the Committee of Council on Edu- 
cation. Wilhem’s Method of Teaching Singing. 
Book I. and Parts 1 and 2, adapted to Eng- 
lish. By John Hullah. John W. Parker, 
1842, 

Mainzer’s Choruses. Parts 1 and 2. Simpkin 
and Marshall; C. Steirly. 

Tue several class-books described above call 

for little more than to record their publication, 

in order to shew the progress being made in 
affording singing-instruction to the million. 

The first public exhibition in London of the re- 

sults of a simple course of vocal class-study, as 

far as we remember, was at the Royal Institu- 

tion in 1838. Mr. Hickson,"impressed with a 

conviction of the soothing and civilising influ- 

ence on young minds which mingling musical 
with industrial education would have, and of the 
beneficial results that must arise in after-life to 
the persons so instructed, had been labouring 
for some time in the eastern suburban schools. 

The proficiency manifested by the pupils on the 

occasion to which we allude was most pleasing. 

We remarked this at the time, and stated our 

opinion in favour of such a system of education. 

Since then, however, new founts of singing in- 

struction in England have been opened, and 

the waters flowing thence have worn deeper and 
wider channels, spreading over a great area, 
and attracting general and particular attention. 

Mainzer is instructing his thousands; and Hul- 

lah his normal classes, to spread as teachers far 

and wide the lessons which they have so readily 
and gratefully received. These latter are being 
educated under the immediate sanction and pa- 
tronage of the Committee on Education, as will 
be perceived by the title-pages of the class- 
books, in which, after much investigation, has 
been adopted the system of Wilhem of Paris. 

Rapid advance is being made. Of Mr. Main- 

zer’s success we have already spoken, in our 

notice of the first meeting of his classes in 

Store Street. They now number upwards of 

five thousand learners: the building of a music- 

hall, on a grand scale, is contemplated. 


The Parliamentary Companion for 1842. 
C. R. Dodd. Whittaker and Co. 
Tue tenth year of this vefy well-edited and 
useful publication brings us down to the con- 
dition of parliament and parliamentary affairs 
to the latest period. We find in it a correct 
reply to every reference we have had occasion 
to make. The explanation of terms and pro- 
ceedings is replete with curious information. 


By 


The London Saturday Journal. 
THIRTEEN years’ experience on that popular 
periodical The Mirror has well qualified Mr. 
Timbs for conducting such a work as The Lon- 
don Saturday Journal; the Parts of which for 
January, February, and March, contain many 
articles of popular interest, illustrated by wood- 
cuts. 


The Atlantie Steam-Packet Chart. J. Wyld. 
Tuts useful publication shews the lines and 
distances between different British ports and 
the most important places in America and the 
West Indies. The Atlantic is now traversed 
with so much certainty and speed by these fine 
vessels, that parties may safely engage them- 
selves to dinner across its wide expanse, ap- 





* This journey did not continue farther than Moscow; 
for there, in consideration of his wife, a pardon reached 
the offender. 


pointing day and hour, as we do in London 

visits. 

Cakes and Ale. 
12mo. 


By Douglas Jerrold. 2 vols. 
How and Parsons. 


Mow much of public amusement and gratifica- 


tion is Douglas Jerrold affording at this mo- 
ment!A successful comedy at each of the 
great theatfes~does not fill the measure of his 
ambition; but he must add Cakes and Ale to 


our plentiful entertainment-2tThese produc- 
tions, exeept-one—poem; iee-aqgennt-tertie 
periedical press, and are now most humorously 
illustrated by George Cruikshank with inimita- 
ble frontispieces and vignette titlespages. 

display all the cleverness and talent of their 
author—one of the most acutely observant and 
epigrammatic describers of the manners of the 
day. Two more agreeable volumes could not 
grace the table where light reading is welcome. 7 


The English Housekeeper; or, Manual of Domes- 
tic Management: containing advice on the con- 
duct of household affairs, and practical instruc- 
tions concerning the store-room, pantry, larder, 
kitchen, cellar, and dairy: together with remarks 
on the best means of rendering assistance to poor 
neighbours, hints for laying out small ornamen- 
tal gardens, and directions for cultivating herbs. 
The whole being intended for the use of young 
ladies who undertake the superintendence of their 
own housekeeping. ‘Third edition, improved 
by the introduction of many new receipts. 
By Ann Cobbett. London, A. Cobbett. 

An excellent collection of receipts for the 

making and compounding more than a thou- 

sand and one of the good things of the table, 
together with directions for keeping in order 
the various places devoted to their production 
or concoction: the copious title-page which we 
have copied promises no more than the text 
will be found to fulfil. We recommend it as 

a cheap and useful household tome. Its having 

reached a third ‘edition perhaps says more in 

its praise than our remarks. 


The Christian Month: a series of original Hymns, 
adapted from the daily Psalms, with Chants and 
Anthems. The Poetry by the Rev. W. Palin; 
the Music by Miss Mounsey. Olliver; Munro 
and May, &c. Wc. 

Turs volume is well adapted either for public 
or for private devotion. We hail it, however, 
with the more pleasure as a valuable addition 
to the selections and compositions of sacred 
music, which give a hallowing charm to family 
or home worship. There we think it will be 
received with the true welcome which the sim- 
plicity and sweetness of many of the hymns and 
their melodies deserve. It should make its way 
into every domestic circle, and be a treasured 
book in every young household. We recom- 
mend with sincerity this judicious and com- 
prehensive series of hymns, chants, and an- 
thems. 


The Penny Cyclopedia of the Society for the Diffu- 
sion of Useful Knowledge. Vol. XXII. Knight 
and Co. 

From Sigonia to Steam-vessel, this volume car- 

ries the work towards its conclusion in the 

usual manner. 


The Works of William Jay, collected and revised 
by Himself. Vol. Il. Morning and Evening 
Exercises, April to June. Pp. 601. London; 
C. A. Bartlett. 

AN exercise for every day in the year, from 

the pious and popular pen of Mr. Jay, will be 

found acceptable to meditative and religious 
minds. We may notice that this edition is 
much improved by the author from the incor- 





rect American copy, and consequently presents 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








a higher claim to public attention. The works 
are so generally known and appreciated, that 
we need not go into any account of their cha- 
racter and merits. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
Murder of Dr. Forbes. 

March 14.—A paper was read, communicated 
by Alex. Forbes, E'sq., being a translation of 
the deposition of a Persian servant who had 
accompanied Dr. Forbes into Seistan, giving a 
detailed account of the murder of that gentle- 
man by Ibraham Khan, a Beloochee. It ap- 
pears that Dr. Forbes had been well received 
and hospitably treated at different places; but 
that the circumstance of his taking notes and 
plans had excited suspicions, which led to his 
untimely death ; the manner of which was as fol- 
lows:—Dr. Forbes, on reaching the border of 
Seistan, requested of Ibraham Khan, whom he 
regarded as his friend, to furnish him with a 
guide, in prosecution of his journey to Can- 
dahar; but the Khan said he would himself 
conduct him to the frontier, and thence send 
a party cf horse to escorthim. ‘“ We all started 
accordingly in the morning,” says the narrator: 
“the Khan, I thought, seemed reserved; and 
after we had gone a short way, I remarked that 
he lagged behind; and, looking round, I saw 
that he and his people were loading their guns. 
I immediately passed on, and told the Dr., who 
turned pale, and said the fatal day was come; 
the, Khan, however, soon rejoined him, and 
they entered, as usual, into friendly conversa- 
tion. The Dr. asked Ibraham Khan why he 
and his people had loaded their guns, saying 
he supposed there were no enemies lurking 
about; and the Khan replied that he always 
hunted as he journeyed along, and, on reaching 
the river, they would have pleaty of hogs. Soon 
afterwards, we arrived at the banks of the river. 
It was a place, I understood, where horsemen 
used to ford; but the bed of the river was full 
from bank to bank, owing, as I subsequently 
learned, to the Khan having sent on before- 
hand and broken the bounds which usually 
turned off the water. The Dr. asked Ibraham 
Khan how he was to cross; and the Khan im- 
mediately told his people to make a tootun, or 
rude raft, capable of bearing one man. When 
this was completed, the Dr. was directed to get 
upon the raft, which was then pushed off into 
the stream. The Dr. having a long stick in his 
hands with which he was to pole himself across, 
his arms, clothes, instruments, and other pro- 
perty, remained upon the bank. He had not 
pushed the raft above fifteen or twenty yards 
into the sluggish stream, when Ibraham Khan, 
who was standing composedly on the bank, 
levelled his gun, and fired. The ball did not 
take effect; and the Dr. turned round and 
asked who fired, and why. The Khan answered 
that he had shot at a water-fowl, which had 
dived. The Dr. seemed to believe him, and 
went on poling; he had proceeded a very short 
distance further, however, when Ibraham took 
another gun from one of his people, and fired 
a second time with deliberate aim. This time 
the shot took effect, and I saw the blood flow- 
ing from a wound in the Dr.’s right side; he 
immediately fell off the raft into the water, 
which I was surprised to see did not reach 
above his middle, and began to wade back to 
the bank he had left. Ibraham Khan now com- 
menced abusing him with all manner of oppro- 
brious names. The Dr. said, Do not kill me; 
take all my property, but spare my life; I am 
but one man, and have never injured you; my 


countrymen are many, and will take vengeance 
for my blood; do not make Englishmen your 
blood-enemies. It was all, however, of no avail. 
The Khan continued to pour forth abuse, and, 
on his victim reaching the bank, drew his sword, 
and struck him a blow on the head, which felled 
him to the ground. I saw the Dr. lift up his 
hands as if in prayer, but he was almost imme- 
diately killed by sword-cuts from the Khan and 
his attendants, and his body was thrown into 
the river.’ Thus perished this amiable man, 
and accomplished and enterprising traveller, 
whose too great confidence was, perhaps, in 
part the cause of his lamented death. 

2, Extract of a letter from Major Frederick 
Sotheby, of the Bengal artillery, dated Shawl 
Kof in Affghanistan, Dec. 2, 1841, describing 
his passage of the Bolan pass with 500 camels 
and 8 carts and waggons. The greater part of 
the road was along the bed of a torrent, and is 
composed of shingly gravel. In one part of 
the pass, the erosion of the torrent had laid the 
Shala bare, and here regular veins of coal, but 
of a bad quality, were seen. They were about 6 
inches thick, and recurred at regular intervals of 
about 6 feet, and inclined to the horizon. The 
out-crop of the coal was sought for, but was not 
discovered. Sulphur is said to exist at no great 
distance. The whole country is rocky; the 
plains indented by deeply cut ravines, and 
covered with débris. Dead bodies of camels 
and horses bore evidence of a recent attack of 
the robbers who infest the pass; but Major So- 
theby got safely through the pass without being 
attacked, or even seeing anyone. The passage 
is particularly tedious; in the second march 
through it, the party had to wade the stream 
eighteen times, unshoeing every time. The 
scenery, upon the whole, does not lack grandeur. 
The highest part of the pass is about 500 feet 
above Padur, and the climate cold in conse- 
quence. It froze every night; and in spots 
inaccessible to the sun’s rays it does not thaw 
in the daytime. 

3. Some notes communicated by General 
Miller. The first of these related to the re- 
markable rise of the western coast of South 
America, in proof of which several very curious 
facts were mentioned ; among others, there was 
at Valdivia in 1820 only 2 feet of water, where 
60 or 70 years previous six Dutch line-of-battle 
ships had anchored. The second note referred 
to the nature of the inland territory east of the 
Andes of Cusco, and to a tribe of Indian Braves 
who had never been subjugated. These people 
live chiefly ongameand fish, use bows andarrows 
only, wear no clothing, and eat no salt. This 
tribe is said to resemble the Indians of New 
Orleans, and those near Buffalo. The general 
speculates upon the facility with which Chinese 
and Japan junks might have been blown over to 
the shores of America. The last of these in- 
teresting notes points out the probability of the 
| existence of islands still undiscovered in the 
South Sea, there being a part of this ocean 
seldom or never passed by vessels, as it is out 
of the tracks they always take. 

_4, A paper was next read, communicated by 
Sir J. E. Alexander, being a detailed descrip- 
| tion, by Mr. Schoolcraft, of a tumulus at Grave 
| Creek flats, on the Virginia side of the Ohio 
| Valley, some half a day’s voyage below Pitts- 
| berg. Its form is a truncated cone, and its 
| bulk is calculated at millions of cubic feet of 
; earth. When opened, it was found to contain 

human skeletons, 1700 ivory beads, 500 small 
| Shells, and 66 pins of Unea, besides a small 
| tabular stone, with 20 distinctly engraved al- 
| phabetical characters arranged in parallel lines. 
| On this relic the chief interest is concentrated. 





The date of the construction of the tumulus is 
estimated to be about a.p. 1300. 

5. Australia. Col. Gawler divides the sub- 
ject into the different kinds of country in South 
Australia; the mountain-ranges which deter- 
mine the geometrical feature of the country; 
the plains at their bases; and the rivers rising 
in and flowing from them. 

The distinct features of the first are :—the 
sand-deposits along the sea-shore—the brush 
and scrub—the stringy bark forest—and the 
lightly timbered, park-like land available for 
tillage, and for cattle and sheep pasturage. 

In Spencer’s and St. Vincent’s Gulfs, shel- 
tered as these seas were, the sand-deposits wer 
comparatively low; but from the mouth of tlie 
river Murray, extending to a great distance to 
the south-east, they might be called, from th ir 
great breadth and difficulties of crossing them, 
sand mountains. ‘These were thickly inhabited 
by a black population, supported by fish from 
the sea on one side, and from the Coorrow, a 
great estuary, on the other. 

The brush and scrub country consisted of 
tracts covered with stunted foliage ; in the case 
of the scrub being mere bushes, over which a 
man on foot may have a distant view, and in 
that of the brush, trees of various heights, to 
20 or 25 feet. The scrub, perhaps, might never 
be useful, but the brush certainly might become 
very serviceable to man. It might be used for 
all purposes for which long and straight poles 
are required, would burn into good charcoal, 
and form an endless supply of fuel for smelting 
the immense quantities of good iron ore with 
which the province abounded. The brush was 
often very beautiful, consisting of acacias, eu- 
calypti, and high creepers, flowering luxuriantly, 
The brush and scrub stood almost invariably 
on sandstone formations. The geology and 
botany of Australia ran singularly together. 

The stringy bark forest was an extensive, no- 
ble, and most useful feature in the country. It 
commenced near Cape Jervis, and, with occa- 
sional interruptions, extended for perhaps a 
hundred miles to the northward and eastward, 
It followed the courses of the summits of the 
mountain-ranges, and stood almost invariably 
upon the quartz and ironstone conglomerate, by 
which these ranges in the Adelaide districts 
were generally capped. It consisted of noble 
trees, straight and lofty, the wood of which 
served admirably for house-building purposes, 
and roofing, and for fences of all kinds. 

The lightly timbered, park-like country rested 
upon alluvial deposits, the decomposition of the 
forests, and rocks of the mountain-ranges; or 
it covered the extensive slate-formations in- 
cumbent on the sides of the mountains, or the 
very extensive nearly horizontal stratified fos- 
siliterous formations that form the basis of the 
plains. It is beautiful, and most available for 
the wants of man. In it are to be found large 
tracts fit for the plough, and for every species 
of cultivation; extensive horse and cattle pas- 
turages, and very extensive sheep-walks. It 
is lightly covered with eucalypti, the oxle (Cas- 
tuariana), and other trees, of which the wood 
was calculated for very useful purposes, as 
might be seen by the specimens from them 
produced to the meeting. 

In reference to the second division of the 
subject—there were, properly speaking, but 
two great mountain-ranges in South Austra- 
lia; that which Mr. Eyre had called the Gawler 
range, in the Port Lincoln peninsula (Eyria), 
and the range which Captain Flinders had dis- 
covered at the head of Spencer’s Gulf, which, 
at its northerly extremities losing itself in the 





great plain surrounded by the horse-shoe-like 
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lake Torrens, descends away to the southward, 
and has its southern and south-westerly extre- 
mities on the shores of St. Vincent’s Gulf and 
Backstairs Passage, to the southward of Ade- 
laide. The basis rocks of these mountain-ranges 
were granite, gneiss, or red porphyry, of which 
specimens were produced. ; 

In the Adelaide district the granite was co- 
vered, generally so as to be scarcely visible, 
by very extensive formations of primary or 
transition slates, and by sandstone. In these 
were frequently found large beds of transition 
limestones. Some of the slates are admirable 
for roofing, and the limestones are very crys- 
talline, and suited for statuary. The granite is 
sometimes decomposed into fine white porce- 
lain earth. Metals exist probably in consider- 
able quantities. Valuable iron ores certainly 
abound ; galena, copper, and other metals, have 
been discovered. The plains at the bases of 
the mountains consist generally of extensive 
stratified fossiliferous formations: in some of 
these, selenite, reducible to the ,best plaster of 
Paris, is abundant. 

The numerous small rivers between the head 
of Spencer’s Gulf and Cape Jervis rise gene- 
rally in high lands upon the mountain-ranges, 
form lovely valleys at considerable elevations, 
and then descending to the plains through wild 
rocks and almost impassable ravines, cut deep 
and broad channels in their further courses to 
the sea. 

From the number of these small rivers, and 
the shortness of their courses, the flow of water 
in the summer months was small, as was fre- 
quently the case in other countries under the 
same latitude, but the chains of water-holes at 
least remained. Shallowness and want of beauty 
must not be connected with the idea of these 
water-holes, but the contrary. These were 
closely overhung and shaded with trees and 
shrubs, and were deep and frequently very 
large. They were fine natural reservoirs, be- 
neficently provided for the preservation of 
water in the warm months of such a climate, 
and deserving rather of the name of lagoons 
than that which they usually bore. 

Colonel Gawler then described River Mur- 
ray, and states that in a course of about 180 
miles its depth was never less than 13 feet, 
_— water holding generally from bank to 

ank. 

The temperature of South Australia had for 
its extremes about 102 deg. in the shade, and 
the freezing point. From the clearness of the 
atmosphere, the high temperature was not 
nearly so oppressive as the same degree of 
heat would be in England. It occurred only 
with the hot winds, which came from the north- 
east. 

At the request of Sir Harry Verney, Colonel 
Gawler described that extraordinary geogra- 
phical feature Lake Torrens; and stated his opi- 
nion, that it was probably supplied from some 
still greater inland reservoir ; and that the best 
course to the centre of New Holland must be 
to the westward of it, either near to its banks, 
or by the summit of the Gawler range. 

_ In reply to questions from Mr. Murchison, 
it was further stated, that the reports which 
had gone abroad in England concerning the 
deficiency of water in South A.ustralia were er- 
roneous as considered in regard to the wants of 
man, Abundance of rain fell in the course of 
the nine months from April :o January. Wes- 
terly — especially south-westerly— winds pre- 
vailed through it for the gre:atest portion of the 
year, and brought moisture from al] the great 
extents of comparatively shallow water in the 
neighbourhood, Water was found abundantly 





in wells of from 20 to 120 feet in depth—some- 
times brackish, but generally very good. 

South Australia was unquestionably an agri- 
cultural as well as pastoral country. The pas- 
tures were indeed magnificent, and the herb- 
age upon them nutritious in an extraordinary 
degree; but tracts of arable land, capable of 
producing the finest wheat, were thickly and 
extensively dispersed over the face of the 
country. 

Much wheat had been grown which could not 
be surpassed in any country; and he under- 
stood that 10,000 acres would be this year 
under cultivation. On one occasion, the re- 
presentation was seriously made to him, that 
flour made from wheat grown in the colony was 
not fit to be issued for the public service —it 
was too good. 

No climate could surpass that of South Aus- 
tralia for salubrity. Even marshes there ap- 
peared to lose their deleterious qualities: per- 
sons working in them, and living close to them, 
rarely complained of ill effects. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Tue details of Mr. D. Sharpe’s paper, as pro- 
mised in our last :— 

1. Coniston limestone—This formation, the 
lowest examined by the author, consists of 
strata of hard, dark-blue, slaty limestone, and 
of thin beds of dark-brown shale; the former 
gradually diminishing in thickness as they as- 
cend in the series, and disappearing towards 
the top of the deposit. Organic remains abound 
in some of the beds; and from their agreement 
in part with species described in Mr. Murchi- 
son’s work, the author places the Coniston 
limestone among the lower silurian rocks, but 
without attempting to define its exact relative 
position. 

2. Blue flagstone rock. —The shales of the 
preceding deposit pass upwards into dark-blue 
flagstones, apparently destitute of organic re- 
mains. The beds agree in dip and strike with 
the strata of the Coniston limestone; and the 
faults which affect that formation extend into 
the flagstones. 

3. The Windermere rocks.—This great series 
is separated by Mr. Sharpe into three divisions. 
The lowest, which succeeds conformably to the 
flagstones, consists of grey schistose grits and 
argillaceous slates, with occasionally thin beds 
of limestone ; the middle, of hard argillaceous 
and gritty rocks, and beds of soft shale; and 
the uppermost, of hard purplish greywacke. 
No well-defined organic remains were found 
in any part of the series by the author; but 
he alludes to the fossils discovered by Mr. 
Marshall in the lowest division, and described 
as belonging to lower silurian species. Mr. 
Sharpe, nevertheless, declines placing the Win- 
dermere rocks on an exact parallel with any 
of the silurian rocks of Mr. Murchison ; but he 
points out their precise agreement with the 
lower members of the Denbighshire upper si- 
lurian series described by the late Mr. Bow- 
man. A line drawn from Coniston Water- 
head to Lindale, a distance of twelve miles, 
would cross the whole of the strata at right 
angles to their strike; and though the same 
strata are considered by the author to be fre- 
quently repeated in parallel anticlinal ridges, 
yet the total thickness of the three divisions is 
estimated to exceed 5000 feet. 

4. Ludlow rocks. —This series of strata is 
stated by Mr. Sharpe to rest unconformably on 
the middle and upper divisions of the Winder- 
mere rocks, and to be composed of hard, pur- 
plish-grey, argillaceous strata. It abounds 





with casts of shells, which mark the lines of 


stratification ; and the thirty-four species enu- 
merated in the paper are almost entirely as- 
signed to testacea, figured and described in Mr. 
Murchison’s “ Silurian System” as Ludlow 
fossils. The author, however, does not place 
the Westmoreland beds on an exact parallel 
with any portion of the triple division of the 
Ludlow rocks of the border counties. . The 
uppermost strata are shewn to pass gradually 
into the tile-stone, or bottom of the old red 
sandstone, which Mr. Sharpe considers ought 
to be removed from that formation to the Lud- 
low rocks, seven of the fourteen species of 
shells which occur in the tile-stones of Here- 
fordshire having been found low in the Lud- 
low series of Westmoreland. As a further 
proof that this alteration ought to be made, 
Mr. Sharpe states, that where the old red 
sandstone rests on the Windermere rocks, the 
beds in question are wanting. The principal 
district occupied by this formation extends in 
a west and east direction from the neighbour- 
hood of Kendal to the valley of the Lune, and 
in a north and south direction from Benson 
Knot nearly to Farleton Knot; and other 
patches of Ludlow rocks occur south-west and 
north-west of Kendal, and at the west base of 
Underbarrow scar. 

Old red sandstone.—This formation is stated 
to present, where best developed, the threefold 
division of loose conglomerates, red marls, and 
thin-bedded red sandstone, the last constitut- 
ing the lowest part of the series. It is shewn 
to occupy several detached districts, the prin- 
cipal of which are in the valley of the Lune, 
from the neighbourhood of Sedbergh to Kirby 
Lonsdale, where it expands to the north-west- 
ward, over an area of no great extent—the 
valleys of the Kent, Sprint, and Mint, and the 
vicinity of Shap and Tebay. Mr. Sharpe con- 
siders as probably belonging to the old red 
sandstone the bed of brown gravel which co- 
vers the whole of the valley of the Lune to its 
junction with the Rathay. 

General remarks.—In comparing the West- 
moreland strata with their equivalents in other 
parts of the kingdom, the author states, that 
the triple division of the old red sandstone 
noticed above agrees remarkably with that of 
Herefordshire, the only differences being the 
disintegrated state of the conglomerates and 
the absence of the cornstones. The gradual 
passage trom the old red sandstone into the 
Ludlow rocks is shewn to coincide with the 
descriptions given by Mr. Murchison of the 
junction of the two formations in Hereford- 
shire. The Ludlow rocks of Westmoreland are 
stated to resemble generally those of the border 
counties of England and Wales; but net to 
admit of a similar subdivision, owing to the 
absence of a representative of the Aymestry 
limestone, though they agree, as before observed, 
precisely with the Ludlow series of Denbigh- 
shire. With respect to the Windermere series, 
Mr. Sharpe makes no attempt, as already stated, 
to fix its precise geological position with refer- 
ence to the divisions of Mr. Murchison; but 
he dwells upon the exact accordance in struc- 
ture and succession of beds displayed by it 
and by the lower portion of the upper silurian 
strata of Denbighshire. The age assigned by 
Mr. Sharpe to the Coniston limestone has been | 
given in a former part of this notice. The au- | 
thor then enters upon the inquiry respecting 
the principal epochs of disturbance of the West- 
moreland strata; and he states at length his 
reasons for assigning the earliest period to the 
outburst of the Shap granite, which event he 
conceives took place subsequently to the de- 





position of the Windermere series; and from 
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the old red sandstone resting horizontally on 
the elevated rocks of Shap Fell, he infers that 
that formation was accumulated after the dis- 
turbance consequent on the elevation of the 
granite. Further, he shews that all the faults 
which affect the old red sandstone, or any 
newer formation, are more modern than the 
outburst of the granite. Having thus defined 
geologically the epoch of that event, Mr. Sharpe 
proceeds to point out its effects. He conceives 
that in the south of Westmoreland the protru- 
sion of the granite threw the strata of the Co- 
niston limestone and Windermere rocks into 
their highly inclined position, and produced 
the great east and west faults around Coniston 
and Windermere, as well as in the Middleton 
and Casterton Fells, likewise the dislocations 
of the Coniston limestone with their prolonga- 
tion into the valleys of Coniston, Windermere, 
Kentmere, &c. The author observed no proof 
of the Ludlow rocks having been disturbed 
anterior to the deposition of the old red sand- 
stone; but he says there is abundant evidence 
that both these formations were dislocated be- 
fore the accumulation of the mountain lime- 

“stone. Lastly, he adduces some instances of 
the successive elevation of hills in one direc- 
tion by forces acting at different periods. 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


March 15.—The anniversary meeting of the so- 
ciety was held this day; Sir C. Lemon, Bart. 
vice-president, in the chair. —The annual 
report of the council was read. The number 
of fellows has increased from 424 to 435; be- 
sides which there are twenty-five honorary and 
nine corresponding members. The finances of 
the society have improved, the income of the 
past year having exceeded that of the preceding 
year by nearly 1307. The attention of the 
council has been directed to the procuring more 
desirable accommodation for the Society; and 
it is expected that this object will be gained in 
the course of a short time. A valuable classed 
catalogue of the books in the library has been 
completed, and found greatly to facilitate re- 
search. The committee on vital statistics have 
issued a form to the several London hospitals, 
for the purpose of registering the diseases of 
the patients therein; and the medical officers of 
those establishments have kindly consented to 
co-operate with the committee. The first enu- 
meration was made in January last, and will be 
repeated at stated intervals. Among the di- 
rect fruits of the society's labours during the 
past year has been the formation ofa statistical 
society at Aberdeen, for the purpose of collect- 
ing the statistics of the north-eastern counties 
of Scotland. The council has also been in com- 
munication with parties in Dublin for the pur- 
pose of forming a statistical society in that city. 
The American Statistical Association, establish- 
ed at Boston, United States, has been organised 
on the model of the society, and promises to 
be highly useful. An inquiry has been insti- 
tuted into the condition of the town of Sheffield, 
at the suggestion of the council, and the report 
will soon be published. Several articles in the 
society’s journal have been translated and pub- 
lished in foreign publications; and an appli- 
‘cation has been made by one of H. M. ministers 
at a German court for copies of the society’s 
publications for distribution in Germany. 

The number of visitors to the society’s rooms 
has greatly exceeded that of former years; and 
there is every reason to believe that the exer- 
tions of the council to aid the labourer in the 
pursuit of statistical investigation have met 
with success. 

The following noblemen and gentlemen were 





elected as the council and officers :— President, 
the most noble the Marquess of Lansdowne, 
K.G., F.R.S.; Treasurer, G. R. Porter, Esq., 
F.R.S.; Hon. Secretaries, J. Clendinning, Esq., 
M.D., J. Fletcher, Esq., R. W. Rawson, Esq. ; 
Council for 1842-43, C. Ansell, Esq., F.R.S., 
Right Hon. Lord Ashley, M.P., Sir J. P. Boi- 
leau, Bart., Right Hon. Sturges Bourne, F.RS., 
J. Bowring, Esq., LL.D., M.P., J. Clendinning, 
Esq., M.D., G. Coode, Esq., Viscount Ebring- 
ton, M.P., Rev. E. W. Edgell, W. Farr, Esq., 
J. Fletcher, Esq., F. H. Goldsmid, Esq., W. 
Greig, Esq., F.R.S., W. A. Guy, Esq., M.D., 
H. Hallam, Esq., F.R.S., J. Heywood, Esq., 
F.R.S., L. Horner, Esq., F.R.S., the most no- 
ble the Marquess of Lansdowne, K.G., F.R.S., 
Sir C. Lemon, Bart., M.P., F.R.S., Right Hon. 
H. Mackenzie, J. R. Martin, Esq., M.D., H. 
Merivale, Esq., G. R. Porter, Esq., F.R.S., R. 
W. Rawson, Esq., H. Reeve, Esq., Viscount 
Sandon, M.P., Lieut.-Col. Sykes, F.R.S., T. 
Tooke, Esq., F.R.S., S. Tremenheere, Esq., 
Major A. M. Tulloch, J. Wilson, Esq. 

March 15.—Mr. G. R. Porter in the chair. 
Three fellows were elected. A paper was read 
“ On the commerce of Russia,” compiled from 
official documents, and translated by Mr. C. R. 
Weld. The commerce of Russia dates from the 
accession of Peter the Great to the throne, and 
in the year 1717 the first Russian vessel sailed 
from St. Petersburg. In 1723 the trade of the 
capital increased considerably, and 230 foreign 
vessels entered the port. The death of Peter 
the Great (1725) paralysed commerce, and 
during the whole of the century it remained 
in a lingering state. The sovereigns who suc- 
ceeded that great monarch, although encou- 
ragers of commerce, yet regarded it only as a 
pastime in comparison with the more exciting 
pursuit of war and conquests. They seem to 
have deemed the subjugation of neighbour- 
ing states all-sufficient to replenish their ex- 
hausted revenues ; but successful as were their 
arms, their conquests but led to the increase of 
their national debt. They forgot, or probably 
they were ignorant of the fact, that in order to 
make a nation flourish, its intelligence must 
be developed, its industry encouraged, and its 
commerce put on an equal footing with profes- 
sions. Far otherwise has been the practice in 
Russia; for there no person is thought worthy 
of respect unless he be noble, an officer, priest, 
or official. Inferior ranks, as merchants and 
tradesmen, enjoy a few distinguishing privi- 
leges apart from those unfortunate beings called 
serfs; but they must bow before nobility of birth, 
and there exists no tribunal to shield them from 
the insolence of officials. The Russian mer- 
chant is daily in danger of having seals placed 
on his warehouse, and his goods confiscated, 
unless he bribes the superintendent. The want 
of protection, added to the ignorance that pre- 
vails respecting the commerce and wants of 
other countries, have caused the Russians, like 
the Jews in Poland, to confine themselves to 
petty tradirtg in the towns and on the frontiers, 
leaving foreign merchants to come to them 
in search of whatever they may require. The 
Russian nobleman is also too jealous of his 
despotic power to permit his serfs to settle in 
countries where more paternal laws must tend 
to assure the latter of their right to enjoy that 
rank which is accorded to those who aid in ele- 
vating their country in the scale of nations. In 
Riga it is no uncommon sight to see a Russian 
merchant living in the style of a prince, but 
with the ignominious superscription over his 
warehouse-door, “ Peter, son of Paul > 
serf of Count ——.” From official dc ts 





posed in 1839 of 889 merchants of the first 
guild, 1874 of the second, 33,808 traders of the 
third, 46 foreign merchants, 8345 warehouse- 
men, 5299 peasants having permission to trade; 
making a total of 50,261 persons devoted to 
commerce for a population of fifty-six millions. 
Each guild enjoys particular privileges. The 
first is divided into two classes ; the first are 
privileged to trade on a large scale, to open 
banking-houses, to own ships, to carry a sword 
at court, and to have four horses to their car- 
riage; the second class are not allowed to wear 
a sword, nor to have more than two horses to 
their carriage. The merchants of the other 
guilds are exempted from a few taxes, but other- 
wise are little better off than peasants. 

The principal mode of conveyance is by wa- 
ter. Each river has its own kind of vessel 
adapted to its nature, and there are as many as 
twenty-four; thus much time is lost in un- 
loading and loading from one boat to another. 
The government publishes annual tables of the 
value of the merchandise thus conveyed. In 1837 
it amounted to 1,109,500,000 roubles,* of which 
149 millions was destined for St. Petersburg, 
twenty-three millions for Moscow, twenty-two 
millions for Riga, and eleven millions for Arch- 
angel: 60,277 barks and rafts were used for 
the conveyance of the same. The Wolga em- 
ploys 16,500 barks and rafts, the Oka 5680 
barks, and the Rama 2560 barks. The great 
fair of Nijni Novogorod forms a most important 
feature in Russian commerce. In 1839 the 
value of the goods amounted to 161,643,674 r., 
Merchants from all countries may be seen here; 
and the number of individuals attracted to the 
town by business or curiosity amounts to six 
hundred thousand. 

St. Petersburg exports half of the entire ex- 
ports and three-fourths of the imports, Riga 
one-fifth of the exports, Odessa one-tenth of 
the exports, and Archangel one-twentieth. The 
total amount of the imports is 235,516,478 r. 
annually, and of the exports 265,982,679r. 
annually. The imports consist of raw sugar, 
coffee, cotton, cotton fabrics, colouring matter, 
linen fabrics, raw and spun silk, silk stuffs, 
wine, machinery, tea, dried fruits, tobacco, 
lead, and bullion. The exports are hemp and 
hemp-seed, oil, tow, linen, cables and cor- 
dage, sail-cloth, tallow, grain, skins, leather, 
iron, brass, wool, raw silk, and wax. Although 
the imports and exports have increased, yet it 
would require a five-fold augmentation to place 
Russian commerce on a par with European. 
The latter amounts to 19,524,070/. yearly, and 
taking the population at fifty-six millions, the 
commerce for each individual is equal to 7s. 4d.; 
whilst that of France equals 34s. 2d., the United 
States 61s., England 8635,s., Belgium 70s., and 
Poland 12s. 6d. per head. 

These facts are strong evidence of the stand- 
ard of industry in Russia, and shew that her 
armies are not sufficient to guard against the 
necessity of loans and exchequer-bills. The ex- 
penditure of Russia exceeds her income; and it 
is on this account that her finances are always 
kept a state-secret, whilst, on the other hand, 
her commercial progress is proclaimed by a 
profuse display of figures. The revenue derived 
from the customs is equal to 67,335,940 r. an- 
nually, and has increased of late years. Smug- 
gling is very prevalent in Russia, and the 
connivance of the custom-house officers tends 
greatly to its increase. Between 1814 and 1823 
goods to the amount of 3,353,665r. were 
confiscated, and between 1824 and 1833 the 
amount increased to 6,243,668 r., or nearly 





it appears that the body of merchants was com- 











* A rouble is equal te 104d. 
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double; and there is every reason to believe that 
the goods seized did not form more than one- 
fourth of the entire quantity of goods smuggled. 
The returns from the several ports of Russia 
exhibit a total number of 6316 vessels annually 
employed. The steam-boats plying between 
St. Petersburg and Lubeck make twenty-five 
voyages; those communicating with London 
twelve, with Revel two, Havre eight, and Wi- 
borg one voyage annually; the steam-boats 
between Odessa and Constantinople twenty- 
one voyages, and the Crimea fifteen. 

There are 4350 small craft employed in the 
coasting-trade, 3500 of which ply along the 
shores of the Black Sea and the sea of Azof, 
and 850 on the Baltic. Taken according to the 
flags which they bear, the following division 
of nations appears among 100 ships: — 33 En- 
glish, 14 Russian, 7 Swedish, 7 Dutch, 7 Danish, 
7 Italian, 5 Austrian, 5 Hans Towns, 5 Meck- 
lenburg, 5 Turkish, 2 Prussians, 2 French, 
1 American. St. Peterburg stands as the first 
commercial city in the empire. There are up- 
wards of 46 foreign houses of business, 141 
merchants of the first guild, 161 of the second, 
and 980 of the third. The navigation generally 
opens in May, and ceases in the middle of No- 
vember. Between 1200 and 1400 vessels arrive 
annually, freighted with goods to the value of 
200,000,000 r.; the exports average 112 mil- 
lions. In 1840, 1461 vessels entered the port 
of Cronstadt; of which 675 were English, 270 
German, 110 Russian, 89 Norway and Sweden, 
$3 Dutch, 75 Danish, 68 French, and 63 Ameri- 
can. 1445 vessels sailed the same year; of 
which 736 were English. 

Riga is the second port in the empire, and 
employs 1442 vessels; of which one-half are 
English, one-tenth Swedish and Norwegian, 
one-fifteenth Dutch, Prussian, Danish, Hano- 
verian, and Mecklenburg, and one-fifteenth 
Russian. French, American, Portugnese, and 
Spanish vessels rarely touch at this port. The 
average exports are — 42,519,620 r., and the 
imports 36,000,000. Archangel is yearly losing 
its former importance. Since 1825 about 250 
vessels visit this port annually, three-fourths 
of which are English. Odessa on the Black 
Sea has risen to considerable commercial im- 
portance during late years. There are 500 
merchants settled here; and from 600 to 900 
vessels arrive annually, besides which 1500 
craft are employed in the coasting-trade. The 
imports amount to 16,000,000 r.; and the ex- 
ports to 31,000,000 r. This is the only Russian 
port where the exports exceed the imports. 
The commerce with China is carried on at Ki- 
akhta, a town situated on the Chinese frontier, 
in the middle of Siberia, and about 1526 versts 
from Pekin. Here goods are bartered for ac- 
cording to a treaty between the two powers: 
no other transactions are permitted. Jakoutzk, 
in the valley of Lena, is the principal commer- 
cial town for the cold and dreary districts at 
the north of the empire. Here the most valu- 
able furs are brought to be sold, amounting in 
value to 2,000,000 r. The Asiatic possessions 
of Russia beyond the Caucasus are but slightly 
known even by the Russian government ; and 
the wants of the people are supplied by a tribe 
of smugglers or freebooters. 

The kingdom of Poland and the grand duchy 
of Finland, although in a political and military 
point of view integral parts of the empire, are 
yet separated as regards commercial interests, 
on account of the different rate of duties and 
tarifs. In the total commercial relations of 
Russia, the kingdom of Poland forms 7;, and 
Finland 3. This calculation is based on go- 
vernment returns. The exports from Russia 








to these two countries, compared to the im- 
ports, are as 50 to 16, It is stated that the Em- 
peror Nicholas contemplates trying the expe- 
riment of making Finland a free commercial 
country. 


BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 

March 18.—Mr. J. E. Gray, president, in the 
chair. Several donations were announced ; and 
the following paper was read, “ Remarks on 
the Flora of the Malvern Hills: Part II. the 
hills, and their immediate roots,” by Mr. E. 
Lees. After noticing, with a thorough know- 
ledge of his subject, the characteristic general 
vegetation apparent on the hills, the author 
adverts to the following localities, each distin- 
guished by appropriate herbage: the rocks, 
the boggy grounds, the meadows and com- 
mons about the eastern base of the hills, the 
thickets, and the woods; and he enumerates 
the whole, and describes many of their pro- 
ducts. In the thickets, he says, at the foot of 
the hills, and skirting their bases, wild roses 
are exceedingly abundant and beautiful; he 
has collected twelve different varieties, The 
deep-coloured blossoms of R. villosa are very 
remarkable, and the pale ones R. scabriuscula 
characteristic; I. micanthra and Kk, systyla are 
of frequent occurrence. The Rubi are of equal, 
if not of superior, luxuriance in many singular 
forms. In the woods he met with a white- 
leaved variety of Quercus sessiliflora, he believes 
not mentioned by botanists: it was growing 
on one of the rocky knolls. The leaves of the 
one Mr. Lees saw were variegated with white ; 
doubtless similar in the character of its foliage 
to the old “ White-leaved Oak,” that has be- 
queathed its name to a hamlet occupying the 
valley between the Ragged Stone and Key- 
sand Hills, the two most southern ones of the 
chain. The maximum of temperature at Great 
Malvern was stated to be (we presume during 
the year 1841)—July, 60°5; the mininum— 
January, 38°6; the mean of the year, 49°6. 
The cryptogamic vegetation was promised in 
a future paper. Specimens of the numerous 
plants mentioned had been forwarded for de- 
posit in the society’s herbarium. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS. 
March 16.—Mr. G. Moore, vice-president, in 
the chair. Mr. E. Solly, jun., described his 
method of applying fusible metal to the iron 
flues of stoves, as a means of giving warning of 
danger from the over-heating of the flue. A 
strip of the metal (an alloy of lead, tin, and 
bismuth) is fixed on the tube at some distance 
from the fire; a string which holds the spring 
of an alarum-bell is attached to the metal ; 
when the temperature of the flue exceeds the 
degree at which the metal fuses, the liquefaction 
of the metal releases the string, and the ringing 
of the bell gives notice of the danger. Mr. 
Solly disclaimed the merit oforiginal invention 
in the use of fusible metal for the purpose of 
giving warning of danger, and adverted to the 
fusible plugs used in steam-engine boilers ; but 
it is considered that, as the iron-flue tubes of 
stoves are frequently passed through chimney- 
boards and otherwise placed in contact with 
wood-work, his suggestion of its application to 
stoves for this purpose may lead to useful re- 
sults. A member suggested that, as cases 
might occur in which the bell would be out of 
hearing to the inmates of the house, the appa- 
ratus might be so arranged as to release a 
weight attached to a lever on the spindle of a 
throttle-valve placed in the flue-tube, which, by 
stopping the draught, would prevent further 
danger.—Mr. Rotch described a proposed plan 


for making signals of danger on railways. The 
handle of the steam-whistle of the engine is 
brought in contact with the projecting arm of 
a pole fixed in one of the quarter-mile posts of 
the line, the pole having been previously fixed 
by a policeman, or by the attendants of the 
preceding train. 

A report was read from the committee of 
chemistry, recommending a reward for a me- 
thod of bleaching palm-oil. Several candidates 
were proposed for election as members, and 
various presents were reported. 


PARIS LETTER, 
Paris, March 17, 1842. 

Academy of Sciences. Sitting of March 14.— 
After the reading of M. Cauchy’s report on 
two memoirs by M. Blanchet on the vibrations 
of the ethereal fluid, M. Dumas communicated 
the results of experiments which had been 
recently made on the constitution of atmo- 
spheric air at Geneva, at Copenhagen, and on 
the sea at different stations. The mean of 
three experiments at Geneva with regard to 
oxygen was the same as the mean at Paris, as 
also at Copenhagen, but not on the sea—there 
the air is less oxygenated ; and this difference 
is so constant, that it does not seem possible 
to be the result of error.—M. Arago announced 
the numerical result of observations made by 
M. Boussingault to determine the value of snow 
as a protection to soil from cold: the tempera- 
ture, as indicated by a thermometer, of ground 
covered with the tenth of a metre of snow was 
— 3°, whilst that of the air was ~12°.— M. 
Dutrochet submitted a little work, entitled 
Physical Researches on the epipolic Force, so 
named from what he considered to be the cause 
of the motions of different liquids when they 
expand on the surface of other liquids; as, for 
instance, camphor on water. M. Dutrochet 
says that this assumed force developes itself 
whenever any liquid touches the surface of 
any other liquid, or even the surface of a solid 
polished body. Thus this force would be a new 
and peculiar property of polished surfaces, and 
hence the name epipolic (from émimoAh, surface). 
—M. Delaunay, with regard to the perturba~ 
tions of Uranus (see last Lit. Gaz.), says far< 
ther, that it is necessary, in order to form the 
tables for Uranus, to recalculate the disturb- 
ances just determined, and to seek with care 
others, which, although they have not yet been 
taken into account, are still not to be neg- 
lected, — MM. Mauvais and Laugier wrote 
that on Saturday last (12th March), the sky 
being very clear, they had found and observed 
Encke’s comet. It was faint, yet they were 
able to determine its diameter from 2 to 3’. 
Its position was compared with that laid down 
by Prof. Airy and the German astronomers, 
and the difference did not exceed 20 seconds.— 
M. J. M. Ducis’ note on the limits of the ter- 
restrial atmosphere, wherein he dissents from 
the hypothesis of M. Poisson, was referred te a 
commission.—With regard to the coincidence, 
recently reported to the Academy, between the 
tides and the variable flowings of the artesian 
well at Lille, M. Robert added, to the already 
known analogous facts, numerous similar phe- 
nomena in Iceland; and recommended that M. 
Raoul Angles, who is about to revisit that island, 
should be requested to examine the variations 
in the discharges of the great Geyser, which, 
although fifteen leagues from the coast, is said 
to have communication with the sea. M. Ro- 
bert submitted a plan for such investigation, 
which was referred to a commission.—M. Cour- 
bebaisse, fearing to be forestalled in his inven- 








tion of a new method, which he thinks he hag 
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realised, of applying steam directly to the pur- 
poses of locomotion, forwarded a note on the 
subject. The details of the mechanism were 
submitted for examination and report, as were 
also several other communications. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


March 19.—Prof. Wilson in the chair. Two 
papers, being Nos. 2 and 3 of a series, by Lieut. 
T. J. Newbold, ‘‘On the mineral resources of 
Southern India,” were read to the meeting. No. 
2 was on the magnesite formations, and chiefly 
on those of Salem, where it is found in consi- 
derable quantity, occupying an area of eight 
square miles, and distant between four and five 
miles from the town, towards the N.W. The 
surrounding formation is composed of a series 
of gneiss, mica, hornblende, and talcose schists, 
associated with granite and a rock analogous to 
serpentine, penetrated by dykes of basaltic 
greenstone. The magnesite is chiefly found in 
the hornblende, in veins varying in thickness 
from a yard to a few lines. Its general charac- 
ter in the mass is that ofa hard white travertine; 
its colour varies from white to buff; its fracture 
is conchoidal ; it is usually softer than quartz, 
but sometimes hard enough to strike fire with 
steel. A pale phosphorescent light is frequent- 
ly observed in the night playing over the sur- 
face of the mineral at the bottom of the shallow 
excavations, which imparts a strange unearthly 
aspect to the spot, and excites much alarm a- 
mong the superstitious natives. 

These formations were discovered by Doctor 
Heyne; and the valuable properties of the mi- 
neral, in the composition of hydraulic cement, 
were first brought to the notice of the Madras 
government by Dr. Macleod, and applied in 
reparations of the fort in 1825. About a twelve- 
month afterwards, a comparative trial was made 
between a cement of the calcined mineral mix- 
ed with sand, a cement of lime and iron-stone, 
and common chunam plaster, applied to por- 
tions of the same wall, After a heavy monsoon 
the magnesian cement was found to be the hard- 
est and strongest of the three, and was thought 
to be fully equal to Parker’s cement. The price 
at which the two cements could be procured at 
Madras was then equal; but, chiefly in conse- 
quence of the discovery of large deposits on the 
banks of the Cauvery, near Trichinopoly, the 
magnesian cement can now be produced at less 
than one-sixth of its cost at that period. 

2d.—A claim to the discovery of this mine- 
ral was made a few years ago by Col. Pasley, 
who was unacquainted with Dr. Macleod's ex- 
periments ; but on an investigation of the mat- 
ter, made by the authorities in England, the 
claim of the latter gentleman was clearly proved; 
and a handsome donation of three thousand 
rupees was made to him by the East India 
Company. 

The paper, No. 3, was “ On the mines of 
chromate of iron,’’ also in the district of Salem, 
where it is associated with the magnesite de- 
scribed in the preceding paper, forming with 
it a complete net-work. The chromate some- 
times runs in veins varying in width from nearly 
four feet to less than an inch, but suddenly and 
irregularly contracting and expanding. In other 
cases it is found in nodules imbedded in the 
magnesite, the nodule in one instance weighing 
two tons. The veins run more frequently along 
the sides than down the middle of the veins of 
magnesite, though not rarely they penetrate 
and intersect them,—a fact indicative of their 
posterior origin. The mines had been recently 
opened when seen by Lieut. Newbold, in March 





1840. They consisted of two open shafts, of the 
depths of fifty-nine and sixty-three feet. Water 
covered the floor of the latter to the depth of 
four feet, which the miners were getting out 
with no better means than buckets and ropes. 


-|The ore is separated by pickaxes, chisels, 


wedges, and hammers; and is then sorted and 
piled up on the ground, waiting until the period 
of the Cauvery becoming navigable, which is 
about the end of June. It is then sent by land 
to Moganoor, forty miles south of Salem, and 
thence by boats to Porto Novo, whence it is 
shipped for Europe. 

The circumstance of the existence of this 
mineral in the Salem district was communi- 
cated by Mr. Heath to Mr. Fischer of Salem, 
with a request that he would make every search 
for its site. This Mr. Fischer did for some time 
without success; but at last he discovered it 
by mere accident, while in search of a wounded 
wild-fowl. 

The ore was analysed at the request of the 
society by Mr. Solly, jun., who reports that 
tolerably clear specimens yielded 49 per cent 
of chronic oxide; and that it was as good as 
could be desired. A portion of the chromate 
of lead, prepared from the ore by that gentle- 
man, was laid upon the table; its colour was 
pronounced very brilliant. 

Lieut. Newbold was sorry to learn from late 
accounts that the Salem mine appeared to be 
nearly exhausted. He has, however, been in- 
formed, that the mineral has since been found 
associated with the magnesite near Trichinopoly, 
in a formation similar to that of Salem; and 
at a spot much more advantageous, in conse- 
quence of the superior facility of water-carriage. 
Indications ofits existence are said to be found 
also near Hoonsur in Mysore, and near Comar- 
pollum in the Salem district. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 
THE ENSUING WEEK :— 

Monday. — Medical, 8 P.m. 

Wednesday. — Society of Arts, 8 p.M.; Pharmaceuti- 
cal (Lecture), 9 P.M. 

Friday. — Botanical, 8 p.m. 

Saturday. — Asiatic, 2 p.m.; Westminster Medical, 
8 p.m. ; Mathematical, 8 p.m. 





FINE ARTS. 
THE WELLINGTON EQUESTRIAN GROUP. 
Arter having been visited and highly approved 
by the Committee, Mr. Wyatt’s colossal group 
of the Duke of Wellington on his horse Copen- 
hagen, and destined to surmount the arch at 
the Hyde-Park-Corner entrance to the royal 
palace, has since been submitted to the inspec- 
tion of a number of individuals connected with 
the literature and fine arts of the period; and 
will, we understand, be further open, for a short 
while, to the view of the subscribers and their 
friends. The whole design is complete, and 
no less than twenty-seven feet in height; the 
largest monument of the kind that ever was 
modelled. Yet so exquisite are the propor- 
tions of man and horse, that the spectator 
hardly thinks of their magnitude till compa- 
rison with some known object forces on his 
mind the conviction that they possess the ele- 
ments of the sublime as well as of the beauti- 
ful. A great difficulty in equestrian statues is 
to give sufficient importance to the human 
figure, which, physically contrasted with the 
splendid form of the animal, is apt to become 
subordinate in the general effect. This the 


artist has overcome, as he has other minor dif- 
ficulties of composition, in a masterly manner. 
The Duke is in his martial cloak, admirably 
draped, and extending his right arm with the 
baton of command. The limbs are massive, 





and finely disposed ; and he holds his seat like 
a practised rider. The hat on his head (one 
of the minor difficulties to which we have al- 
luded, as the actual shape is singularly incon- 
sistent with grace) has been rendered not only 
agreeable, but highly impressive as a finish, by 
the skilful adaptation of the plume of feathers 
by which it is shaded and relieved. 

The likeness to the Duke is at once striking 
and elevated; no portrait could be more cor- 
rect, no artistical conception of it more heroic. 

If such be the merits of the chief object, what 
shall we say of the horse? We really want 
words to express our boundless admiration of 
it. In grand repose, every joint, muscle, and 
vein marked with anatomical accuracy, there 
is a softness and sweetness about the whole 
animal which indicates his blood and breeding; 
without the strain of a single line to divert the 
eye into the examination of parts, however true 
to nature in their minutest lineaments, and de- 
serving of being separately studied. The jockey 
could not find a fault—the painter could not 
discover a blemish ; and suchwere among the vi- 
sitors who, when we were also present, gave their 
opinions upon this glorious production. The 
head alone is all fire—fire in perfect keeping 
with the repose and dignity of the body and 
limbs, though the horse “ smelleth the battle 
afar off.” Except in the St. George, by the 
same hand, we have never seen any thing like 
this head, neither in modern art nor in Elgin 
marbles. No description can convey an idea 
of it, nor, indeed, of the immortal group in 
which it so conspicuously shines. 7 

Altogether we congratulate the sculptor, the 
hero of Waterloo, and the country, on the com- 
pletion of a work unequalled for magnitude 
and grandeur, in a style which will redound to 
their honour so long as the imperishable brass, 
into which it is about to be cast, shall remain a 
record to future ages of genius, heroism, and 
gratitude. 





ORIGINAL PAINTINGS, 
Gallery, Piccadilly. 

An exhibition recently opened here contains 
a collection of between forty and fifty pictures, 
attributed to the greatest masters who have 
ever adorned the art of painting—M. Angelo, 
Titian, Coreggio, Velasquez, Murillo, Rubens, 
Claude, Guercino, Domenichino, Paul Potter, 
Albert Cuyp, Teniers the elder, Snyders, Rey- 
nolds, West, Wilkie, &c. &c. Of these, some 
battle-pieces by Estevan Marc, and sacred sub- 
jects by Villavicencio (a pupil of Murillo’s), 
appeared to us to be the most genuine and 
undoubtable, and to possess very considerable 
merit. The series of scriptural, &c. designs 
ascribed to M. Angelo are remarkable in treat- 
ment: and indeed the collection deserves a 
visit, were it only to compare styles and note 
what names are given to productions which 
belong to various schools and countries. 


PANORAMA OF WATERLOO. 

A NEW edition of this glorious battle has been 
opened in Leicester Square, and is certainly 
one of the finest of Mr. Burford’s magical spec- 
tacles. We need not dilate either upon the 
general effect or the details: suffice it to say, 
that the field of Waterloo, its military lines, its 
conflicts, and its accidents, are before the eyes 
of the spectator. 





BIOGRAPHY. 
GEORGE FITZCLARENCE, EARL OF MUNSTER, &c. 
Pustic feeling has rarely sustained a more 





painful shock from individual calamity than 
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has been received from the death of the Earl 
of Munster, who perished by his own hand on 
Sunday night. The general sympathy and sor- 
row excited by this dreadful event may suggest 
some idea of the deep distress which it has oc- 
casioned among those more nearly related to his 
lordship by the ties of consanguinity, friendship, 
or intimacy. It is impossible to describe the 
effect upon them of so deplorable and unlooked- 
for a tragedy. For there never lived a man, to 
all human appearances, less likely to commit 
this fatal act, by constitutional temperament, 
sound sense, cheerful disposition, cultivated in- 
tellect, and the healthful exercise of his facul- 
ties. The sufferings of gout might be a draw- 
back upon his enjoyment of life, yet offer no 
sufficient cause for so appalling a close to it. 
Nor can the catastrophe be traced to disap- 
pointed hopes; for he had just reached an ob- 
ject dear to his wishes—the command of the 
Western district, with the head quarters at De- 
vonport. But the dispensations of Providence 
are inscrutable to short-sighted mortals; and it 
is evident, from the medical testimony afforded 
on the inquest, that decided insanity, the result 
of a morbid depression of spirits during a pre- 
ceding period, had, for the time, usurped the 
throne of reason, and led to this awful calamity. 
a what a noble mind was here o’erthrown!"— 
kind, brave, considerate, liberal, manly, richly 
gifted with excellent qualities, delighting in 
literature, and finely imbued with all those 
honourable sentiments which best adorn either 
lowly humanity or elevated station. Such was 
the Earl of Munster; the eldest son of a warm- 
hearted king, and of a woman of the rarest na- 
tural talents and endowments, to whose portrait 
in his library he was wont to point with the 
strongest emotions of filial affection and love. 
This trait of character always appealed forcibly 
to our heart; and we recal it with the convic- 
tion that it will produce the same sensation in 
the general breast. 

Lord Munster was forty-eight years of age, 
being born on the 29th of January, 1794. In 
perfect boyhood, after a cadet’s education at 
Marlow, he entered the army; and when only 
fifteen began his career of gallantry at Corun- 
na, which he crowned at Toulouse, after shar- 
ing in many battles, and being twice severely 
wounded in the service of his country. A few 
years after the conclusion of the Peninsular 
war, some regimental changes induced him to 
proceed to India; a considerable portion of 
which he traversed in the discharge of military 
duties, and thence returned overland with de- 
spatches in 1819. In the following year, the 
journal of this travel was published by Mr. 
Murray ; and established the writer (then Colo- 
nel Fitzclarence) in a reputable rank among 
the authors of England. It also confirmed those 
literary tastes and habits in which he delighted 
to indulge to the end of his days. He commu- 
nicated papers to the French Journal Asiatique ; 
to the United Service Journal, edited by his early 
companion and friend, Major Shadwell Clarke ; 
and often, both of himself and as the medium 
of others, to the Literary Gazette. Valuable to 
us was his ever-ready and thoughtful aid. To 
it we owe the correspondence of several eminent 
persons; and we now acknowledge it with a 

grief not to be expressed. His lordship’s atten- 
tion was chiefly devoted to Eastern subjects ; 
but his communications respecting Mahomme- 
dan mercenaries to the Journal Asiatique had 
turned his inquiries towards the congenial topic 
of the Middle-age bands, who, under various 
names, acted such important parts in the wars 
of Italy, Germany, and France. Respecting 





them the materials he collected must be very 
extensive and curious. But he also employed 
much greater labour in providing for a His- 
tory of the Turkish Empire, and proceeded a 
considerable way in preparing it for the press. 
His manuscripts and illustrations relating to 
this splendid work, connected with which were 
his recent travels on the Continent, will, we 
trust, be found in such a state as to form an im- 
perishable monument to his memory. In every 
thing connected with the East he took a power- 
ful interest; and, by ardent study, had made 
himself master of the Arabic, Sanscrit, and 
Hindostanee. The celebrated Von Hammer 
was but one of the number of high authorities 
with whom he was in constant intercourse. He 
was President of our Royal Asiatic Society, 


took an active share in all its transactions, and | 
was mainly instrumental in promoting its pro- | 


sperity. He was a fellow of the Royal Society, 
a member of the Council of the Royal Society 
of Literature, a corresponding member of the 
French Institute, and a member of other 
learned and scientific bodies, and distinguished 
by such honours as they could confer, besides 
those of national, military, and foreign orders, 
bestowed upon him in regard to his rank and 
merit. He was devotedly attached to the 
Duke of Wellington, who, we believe, ever 
viewed him in return with a most friendly eye. 
He laid the banner of the hero of Waterloo 
upon the deathbed of his father, and cheered his 
departing spirit with its last gleam of earthly 
triumph and glory. Alas, what sad lessons of 
mortality do these remembrances teach! The 
Monarch is departed, and but a name in his- 
tory: his truly noble son has fallen, wretchedly, 
in the prime of his life; and those who esteemed 
and those who loved him can only whisper 
words of choking regret or shed unavailing 
tears, deploring his unhappy fate. The very 
weapon which an illustrious prince (George IV.) 
presented to his grateful hand as a tribute of 
royal amity and regard—that brightly blazoned 
and proudly accepted instrument—in the mi- 
serable moment of unseated reason became the 
engine of his destruction. God, how vain and 
uncertain are the circumstances of this world! 

Lord Munster’s widow—a daughter of the 
late Earl of Egremont—and a family of six 
sons and daughters, from the age of five to 
twenty, his successor being eighteen, are left 
to mourn the bereavement of one of the best 
and most attached of husbands, of one of the 
fondest and most anxious and indulgent of 
fathers. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


A WINTER FRAGMENT. 


Ir seems to me that when we hear 
The wintry storm around, 

And when we see the cold white snow 
On home, and tree, and ground, 

We ever link sweet memories 
More closely round the heart ; 

As if we fear’d, with bird and flower, 
They also should depart. 


We care not now to gaze abroad ; 
Beside the fire we stay ; 

And thought flies on to summer-time, 
Or to old friends away : 

Bright scenes before the mental eye 
Pass and repass at will— 

We find in the heart’s depths alone 
The cloudless sunshine still 





Emma B—. 


LINES. 


O, come to my grave when light dews are weeping 
O’er forest and glen through the still summer night; 
Come when the pale Moon her vigil is keeping— 
O, come, ‘tis the hour when death’s slumbers are 
light. 





With thoughts purely bright as the heavens above thee, 
Thy heart breathing softly its murmur of prayer; 

When passions and cares have less power to move thee, 
O, come, and my spirit shall welcome thee there, 


Bring the lov’d book, that with holiest feeling 
We cherish’d—for virtue was dear in our eyes; 

Each line, to thy heart, thy reason appealing, 
Shall seem as a voice from the glorious skies. 

Then come to my grave when the grey light is dawning; 
O, come in soft evening’s contemplative gloom : 

Here slumber in peace, till heaven's bright morning 
Shall burst on thy soul through the night ag tomb, 





VARIETIES. 

Improvement of the Thames. — We observe 
this interesting topic adverted to at a meeting 
of the Common Council on Thursday; and 
have long been inclined to inquire, to what 
use the minute and extended survey made by 
Mr. Walker, the eminent engineer, was to be 
turned. We are aware that his suggestions 
and recommendations were of a very valuable 
nature, and if carried into effect would do much 
to improve the banks of our illustrious Father 
Thames. 

Easter Monday.—Among the coming sights 
for Easter Monday, it is announced that new 
rooms, filled with new old pictures and new old 
tapestries, are to be opened at Hampton Court 
Palace ; and that the crown jewels are to be 
restored to the Tower, where another repository 
has been prepared for them. But by far the 
most attractive show for the ensuing weeks 
will be Strawberry Hill, with its host of curi- 
osities. Mr. Robins will have enough to do, 
we guess, to supply cards of admission and 
catalogues. We have to thank him for the 
privilege ; and will probably tell our readers 
something about the most prominent treasures 
of antiquity, the fine arts, and literary manu- 
scripts, &c. &c. 

Mr. Adams's Orrery, at the Adelphi, has been 
open throughout the week, and afforded delight 
and instruction to hundreds of young and old. 
It is very gratifying (as we stated in reference 
to another place of entertainment, last week) 
to observe the thirst for instruction which pre- 
vails among the multitude, and also to find such 
excellent means of supplying them with what 
they seek. Mr. Adams is among the most de- 
lightful and meritorious of their purveyors; and 
his orrery and lectures convey very lasting im- 
pressions of the most sublime of all sciences. 

The third Quartet Concert was given on Fri- 
day, the 18th. The best music of the evening 
was Onslow’s quartet in F major (op. 46), for 
two violins, viola, and violoncello, performed 
for the first time in this country; and Beetho- 
ven’s quartet in G major, No. 2, and Haydn’s 
quartet in C major, for the same instruments, 
and played by Messrs. Blagrove, Dando, Gattie, 
and Lucas. Madame Caradori Allan was the 
principal vocalist. 

Sonmeeani and the Wool-Trade.—The town of 
Wud is said to consist of 152 houses, and to 
have a population of about 760 souls—two 
thirds or more being Hindoos. It is nearly in 
the very centre of the country, Beloochistan 
being 145 miles from Khelaut and 152 from 
Sonmeeani; latitude 27° 25’—elevation above 
the sea, estimated by barometer and boiling 
water, 3800 feet. A mountain-range exceed- 
ing 150,000 square miles, at an elevation vary- 
ing from 6400 feet at Khelaut to 3000 at the 
crest of the Bairan Luh’k, and 5600 at the 
Bolan pass, betwixt 24 and 30° north’latitude, 
presents to our contemplation an area for sheep- 
walk which requires only the natural course of 
events, property, and the disposition to defend 
it and make the most of it, to fill the bay of 
Sonmeeani with wool-boats, and the Bombay 
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warehouses with wool. The wool is brought to 
Wud by the Beloochee shepherds, and retailed 
to the Hindoo merchants residing there, who 
make it up in bags, or wool-sacks, of about 200 
pounds weight each, suited for camel-burden, 
two of these wool-packs being a camel-load, 
and the sale-price of such a load, or 400 pounds, 
being from 30 to 40 Company’s rupees, which 
becomes generally about 105 or 110 rupees 
when it reaches Sonmeeani.—Bombay Times. 
Circulation in Infusoria.—M. Erde has often 
observed and shewn to many a kind of circula- 
tion in infusoria, which he is astonished has not 
yet been announced by the skilful modern mi- 
crographers. It is in the Bursaria vernalis that 
he has perceived this circulation least equivo- 
cally. The body of this infusoria appears, as 
known, filled with greenish globules. A por- 


tion of these globules, especially those nearest | 


the periphery of the animal’s body, are conti- 
nually in motion, whether the creature be at 
rest or swimming about; and this motion gives 
rise to an elliptical circulation. In the current 
there are always three or four globules linked 
together, which do not reciprocally change 
place, nor manifest among themselves any 
movement other than that of the general cur- 
rent: this is quite distinct from the behaviour 
of the corpuscles of the fluid (of the blood) of 
the polypi and other animals.—Des Archives de 
Miller, 1841. 

M. Balthard, professor of the theory ofarchi- 
tecture at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, has just 
issued a programme for a competition for an 
architectural prize. The subject is a church 
with aisles and acrypt. M. Balthard states in 
his programme as an indispensable condition, 
that the style is to be either Greek or Roman, 
and says that any introduction of details of 
the Lower Empire, or the Middle Ages, will 
not be allowed. We think this to be sufficiently 
Vandalic, without going any further; the idea 
of building a Christian temple in a pagan style 
being a contradiction and a gross anachronism. 
But M. Balthard goes out of his way to subjoin 
a furious tirade against all styles of the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance, declaring them to 
be contrary to all sound principles of art and 
taste, &c.! There certainly is no accounting 
for taste, as the old woman said when she 
kissed ; but we will not go on with the 
simile, for fear of being personal to M. Bal- 
thard.—Paris Letter. 

The Academy of Sciences at Brussels have 
awarded a gold medal to M. Moritz Stern (of 
Gottingen) for his memoir on the theory of the 
residues of the quadrature. The medal bears 
the following inscription: Quod analyseos ma- 
themat. thesin ad libitum selectam accurate expo- 
suit et solvit. And two silver medals; one to 
M. Souyet, professor of chemistry at Brussels ; 
theother to M. Verveur(Groningen University) 
for their memoirs on the employment of me- 
tallic poisons in agriculture. The inscription 
on these medals is: De malefica venenor. metal- 
licor. in plantas actione experimentis tentata et 
firmata disquisitio.—Ibid. ; 

Financial Cons.—Why is part of the govern- 
ment financial plan like directions on deal 
boxes? Because they tacks and ink ’em !—Why 
another portion of it like anti-slavery fanatics ? 
Because they don’t touch sugar !—Why ano- 
ther like an order for the play given to a certain 
city alderman? Because it is getting Wood to 
the boxes cheap!—Winy does the revised tariff 
oblige all to dress decently? Because no new 
duty (nudity) is imposed !—Why is the whole 
plan like a cheap plaster? Because it is the 
‘¢poor man’s friend !” 
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LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


The Works of Frederick the Great are about to be pub- 
lished under the auspices of the present king of Prussia. 

Hisiorical Mission. —J. RK. Brodhead, Esq., who was 
appointed by the New-York Historical Society agent to 
consult European archives in reference to the history 
of this state, writes home that he has been very suc- 
cessful in his mission. At the Hague alone he has 
procured copies of 3000 pages of manuscript illustrative 
of colonial history, from 1614 down to 1673. He has 
met most generous courtesy from the government ; and 
was preparing to examine the archives of the Dutch 
West India Company at Amsterdam. —United States 
Literary Advertiser. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Works of William Jay ; collected »nd revised by 
Himself, Vol. II. post 8vo, 7s. 6d.—.ue History and 
Management of Bees; with Notice of a newly con- 
structed Hive, by J. Wighton, 12mo, 3s.—God in his 
Works; or, Redemption in Creation, by the Rev. R. 
Hemphill, 12mo, 3s. 6d.—The Cambridge University 
Calendar for 1842, 12mo, 6s.—Twenty Sermons, by the 
Rev. Hugh Whites, 7th edit. 1 vol. 12mo, 7s. 6d.—Cata- 
logue of the Edinburgh Select Subscription Library, 


8vo, 12s.—Geographical Amusement; a New Set of| } 


Conversational Cards, 2s.—The Expectant, by Miss 
Ellen Pickering, 3 vols. post 8vo, 1/. lls. 6¢.—The Hope 
of Israel; an Exposition of the Prophecies, by the Rev. 
H. Girdlestone, 12mo, 4s.—Christian Missions to Hea- 
then Nations, by Baptist W. Noel, post 8vo, 1/. 11s. 6d. 
—Journal of a Tour to Waterloo and Paris in Company 
with Sir W. Scott, by J. Scott, post 8vo, 9s.—‘“ I 
watched the Heavens ;” a Poem, by V. fep. 2s. 6d.— 
History of the French Revolution, with reference to the 
Fulfilment of Prophecy, by the Rev. F. Fysh, 8vo, 
12s. 6d.—The Book of Sonnets, by A. Montagu Wood- 
ford, post 8vo. 10s. 6d.—Modern French Literature, by 
S. Raymond de Vericour, roy. 8vo, 2s.—The Declaration 
on Bills of Exchange, by E. Lawes, 12mo, 4s.—Ruff’s 
Guide to the Turf, 18mo, 2s. 6d.—Oram’s Examples in 
Arithmetic, Part II. 12mo, 2s.—Ditto, ditto, Master’s 
copy, 3s.—The Village Voluntary; a Tale, fep. 4s.—Sa- 
cramental Sermons, by the Rev. C. Bradley, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
—Lady Anne Granard ; or, Keeping up Appearances, by 
L. E. L., 3 vols. post 8vo, 1/. 11s. 6d.—Lessons in As- 
tronomy, by Mudie, 2d edit. 12mo, 4s. 6d.—Park’s Pant- 
ology; or, a Systematic Survey of Human Knowledge, 
8vo, 18s.—Colonel Trumbull’s Reminiscences of his 
Own Times, 8vo, 18s.—Treatise on Landscape Garden- 
ing and Rural Architecture, by A. J. Downing, 8vo, 
2is.—Manchester, its Political, Social, and Commercial 
History, by J. Wheeler, 12mo, 4s.—Treatise on Land- 
Surveying and Levelling, with Plans, &c. by H. J. 
Castle, 8vo, 14s.—Fractional Arithmetic reviewed and 
practically exemplified, by E. Clifford, 12mo, 7s.—Frag- 
ments on the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 32mo, 
ls. 6¢d.—Shakspeare’s Plays and Poems, edited by J. 
Payne Collier, Vol. III. 8vo, 12s.—The Second Portion of 
Elisha, by the Author of “ Elijah the Tishbite,” 12mo, 
6s.—Tomb of Bonaparte; a Poem, by H. Cruttwell, 3s. 
—Essays written during Intervals of Business, 2d edit. 
fep. 5s.—An Account of Kilpeck Church, Herefordshire, 
with Illustrations by Lewis, 4to, 22. 2s.—Poems from 
Eastern Sources, &c. by R. C. Trench, 12mo, 6s.—Hand- 
Book of Needle-Work, by Miss Lambert, post &vo, 10s. 6d. 
Wreath for the Tomb, by the Rev. E. Hitchcoek, 2d 
edit. with Preface by J. Pye Smith, 3s, 6d.—Judgments 
as they affect Real Property, by F. Prideaux, 12mo, 3s. 
—Third Letter to A. L. Phillipps, Esq., from John Earl 
of Shrewsbury, 8vo, 7s. 6d.—Valery’s Travels in Italy, 
translated from the second edition by C. E Clifton, 
12mo, 16s.—The Rev. T. Dale’s Poems, new edit. fep. 7s. 
—T. Brown's Letters to Dr. Gregory on Vaccination, 
post 8vo, 4s.—The Jubilee of the World; an Essay on 
Christian Missions, by the Rev. J. Macfarlane, post 
8vo, 6s.—Practical Treatise on Auscultation, translated 
by T. Newbigging, M.D. 12mo, 6s. 6¢d.—Miss Strick- 
land’s Lives of the Queens of England, Vol. IV. post 
8vo, 10s. 6d.—African Light thrown upon Scripture 
Texts, by the Rev. J. Campbell, 2d edit. 18mo, 2s. 64.— 
Eton French and English Dialogues, by J. C. Tarver, 
12mo, 3s. 6d.— Poetry, Instructive and Devotional, 
18mo, 2s.—Charles Knight’s Library Edition of Shak- 
spere, Vol. II. 8vo, 10s. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

L. will find a letter at our office. 

Errors excepted.—In our notice of Mr. Wilson’s Scot- 
tish music last week, the 9th line was accidentally trans- 
posed to the 7th, which puzzles the sense. Our readers 
will please to replace them in their proper order, so 
as to understand the high compliment we meant to 
pay to these entertainments. Another of them was 
given on Tuesday to an audience literally crushing 
together, and loud and enthusiastic in their plaudits. 
—We are informed that the song so admirably sung by 
Miss Kemble in Figaro, to which we alluded in our 
critique as an interpolation, occurs in the original Ger- 
man score: it is certainly very different from the rest 
of the music. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
~COTTISH MUSIC.—On Easter Monday, 


7 at Seven o’Clock, Mr. WILSON will give a SFLECTED 
ENTERTAINMENT, comprising the Favourite Songs of his other 
entertainments, at the MUSIC HALL, STORE STREET, Bediord 
Square. 

On Easter Tuesday, at Fight o’Clock, Mr. Wilson wi}l commence 
his Series of Entertainments on SCOTTISH MUSIC, at the LONDON 
TAVERN, under the Patronage of the Right Honourable the Lord 
Mayor and the Lady Mayoress. 


Programmes and Tickets may be had at the Music Shops. 








HE THAMES TUNNEL is open daily 

(Sunday excepted) from Nine in the Morning until Dark, 

and lighted with rs resent Entrance for Visitors is on the 

Surrey side of the River, close to Rotherhithe Church. The Tunnel 

is now completed, and is 1200 teet in length. Admittance, 1s. each. 

Nortcr.—The Tunnel will be shortly closed to the public, in order 
to finish the Foot. Passengers’ descents. 

By order of the Board of Directors, 
J. CHARLIER, Clerk of the Company. 


Company's Office, 2 Walbrook Buildings, City, March, 1842. 


EWELL AND CROSS, COMPTON 
HOUSE, SOHO.—The immense and valuable stock of this 
d blish still ti on sale without the slightest 
ve, and offers to the Nobility, Gentry, and the Public an oppor- 
tunity (not likely again to occur) of selecting from the largest and 
most magnificent stock in London a supply of the following articles, 
at such prices as must deservedly merit their attention :—Foreign and 
British Lace of every description at half its cost; Silks and Satins of 
Foreign and British manutacture; French, German, and Spitalfields 
Velvets; India and other Shawls; Cambric Handkerchiefs; Linens, 
for family use, manufactured of the best fabrics, expressly for this 
establishment; Brussels, and other Carpets; India and British Silk 
Damasks ; Printed Tournays, rich Chintzes, and an endless variety of 
Articles of every description in the Hosiery, Glove, and Haberdashery 
Departments. 


Compton House, 44 and 45 Old Compton Street ; and 46 and 47 
Frith st 0. 











Open daily, from Ten till Six. 


R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London. 
ENDRIE’S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 


SOAP, to long celel for imp retains its supe- 
riority as a perfectly mild emollient Soap, highly salutary to the skin, 
possessing an aromatic and lasting perfumes each Packet is labelle 
with Perkins’s steel plate of Windsor Castle. 

A variety of highly perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &c., pre- 
pared without angular corners. 

Henprte’s ParseRvAtive Toorn-Powprr, an effectual preparation 
for beautifying the Teeth, and preserving them in a sound and 
healthy condition, is exceedingly agreeable to the mouth, and divest- 
ing the Teeth ot every impurity, increases the beauty of the enamel 
in polish and colour. 

Henpnie’s Moriiing is the most beneficial extract of oleaginous 
substances for maintaining the beauty and luxuriance of the Hair, 
having also a delightful me. 

His Germinative Liquid is a certain specific for producing a new 
growth where the Hair is failing. 

Henpatr’s Corp Caras or Roses, prepared in great perfection. 

Improved ScoweRine Drops, for removing greasy spots from Silks. 

——— MAxk1No Inx, for Linen, to be used without preparation, 
le. a bottle. 








ODGSON and ABBOTT’S EAST INDIA 
PALE ALE.—E. ABBOTT, the sole surviving partner 
of this long-celeb d Establish informs the public that 
this Beer, so strongly recommended by the Faculty, not being sold 
to the Trade, can only be procured at the Brewery, Bow. 
City Office, 98 Gracechurch Street. 





OVERNESSES AND TEACHERS. — 

MONS. DE PORQUET respectfully informs the Nobility, 

Gentry, and Principals of Schools, that he is prepared to supply Eng- 

lish and Foreign Governesses and Teachers, with excellent reterences, 

and — — for every branch of education. — School Property 
transferred. 





Apply to Monsieur de Porquet, 11 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 


between Eleven and Four. 
Peezo0's CHINESE CEMENT.— 

__ ohe dinary perti is C ition make it 
one of the most useful articles ever presented to the public. It is 
perfectly impervious to hot or cold water, and will resist the effects 
of the most intense heat. So tenacious and firm is it in its hold, that 
a new fracture is almost certain to take place rather than a severance 
in the original. Thus its utility surpasses all other Cements for the 
fixing and mending of China, Glass, and Ivory; the setting of Stones 
and Beads in Rings and Trinkets, &c. 

Sold wholesale and retail, in bottles, at 1s, 6d., 2s. 6d., 48. 6d., and 
7s. fid., by the Proprietor’s sole Agents, Blofeld and Co., Cutlers and 
Razor-Makers, 6 Middle Row, Holborn; and by their appointment, 
at the principal Chemists and Perfumers. 

Blofeld’s London-made Table-Knives, at Blofeld and Co.'s, 6 Middle 
Row, Holborn. 


RT IST S,. TURE-DEALEI 
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, PICTURE-DEALERS, and 

Others, are respectfully informed that C. F. BIELEFELD 
has formed a large collection of new and elegant designs for Picture- 
Frames in the IMPROVED PAPIER-MACHEEF. The superiority of 
these frames consists in their having all the effect of old carved work. 
Many of the patterns nt exactly the finest carvings of the 17th 
century. The small parts are far less liable to injury than putty- 
work; Papier-Machée being a remarkably tough and hard substance, 
it never shrinks, and takes gilding very Freely The frames do not 
weigh one-quarter the weight of others, and their price is below that 
usually charged. 

Many specimens are now on view at BIELEFELD’S PAPIFER 
MACHEF, WORKS, 15 Wellington Street North, Strand; where also 
Pattern Books may be had, price 14s., consisting ot a variety of Pat- 
terns of Picture and Glass-Frames and Window-Cornices already exe- 
cuted and on sale, 
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LITERATURE AND ART. 
RITISH INSTITUTION, 


PALL MALL. 
LLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the WORKS 
Len Tis ARTISTS is open daily, from Ten in the Morning until 


the Evening. 
aagaoaa K Admission, 1s.; Catalogue, Is. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, mone 


RT - UNION OF ‘LONDON. 
President, H.R.H. the Dukg or CAMBRIDOR. 

The SUBSCRIPTION-LISTS WILL CLOSE on THURSDAY, 
the 3Ist INSTANT. Every Subscriber of One Guinea will have an 
Impression of a Line Engraving by W. H. Watt, from Hrvron’s Pic- 
UNA ENTERING THE CoTTaoE,” and also a chance of obtain- 





ing a valuable Work of Art at the a distribution of Prizes, 
« sh, by the kind permission W. C. Macrgapy, Esy., will take 
place in the Tusarre Royar, Drury Lang. 
GEO. GODWIN, Jun. 
LEWIS POCOCK, 
Qffice—73 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, 
March 1842. 


Pron. Secs. 





ONDON LIBRARY, 49 PALL MALL.— 

Patron, His Rova1. Hicuness Prrnck Arpert.—The Library 

is open for the issue of Books to Subscribers eve < day except Sunday ; 

hours of attendance from Eleven to Six o’Cloc The Catalogue is 

now ready, price two shillings. The collection, which is daily in- 

creasing, already exeeeds 13,000 volumes in every department of ‘Lite- 

ture and Philoso} by 
— — By order of the Committee, 
. G carina se scant and Librarian. 








-\OLOSSEUM, iM, REGENT’ Ss PARK. —The 
‘oprietor has the honour of announcing to the wyhtse that 
a New Exhibition of oo highest interest will ed to his Esta- 
blishment on Easter taatlare March 28. CHRONOGRAPHY of 
PALESTINE, or HOLY LAND, ASIA Bh meer and ARABIA 
PETRA, MOUNT SINAI, illustrated in a Series of Pri = and 
Evolving Pictures, by Mr. CHARLES MARSHALL, in upwards of 
Sixty Subjects, aided by Mechanical Effects. Also, a faithful repre- 
sentation of ST. GEORGE'S HALL, — during the late 
Ceremony of Christening the Prince of Wal 
Admission, One Shilling. —Morning achitisen, from One to Five, 
Regent’s Park entrance; in the Evening, from half-past Seven to Ten, 
entrance in Albany Street. 





Private View for Four Days only. 
MESSRS. HENRY GRAVES AND COMPANY 


Have the honour to announce, that 7s ay not a their Gallery, 
to the Nobility and Gentry, for AYS 0 » namely, 
Friday the Ist, Saturday the 2d, Monday the 4th, and Tuesday the 
Sth of April next, 

THE GRAND ORIGINAL PICTURE OF 


HE HEROES OF WATERLOO 
assembled at Apsley House previously to the Banquet on 
the 18th of June. 
Painted by J. P. KNIGHT, Fsq., A.R.A. 
ba wey Admission may be had at their Gallery, 6 Pall Mall; and of 
rs. Leggatt and Neville, 79 Cornhill, by early application. 


TNHE LATE JOHN CONSTABLE, R. A.— 
Genuine and first-rate SPECIMENS of that scarce and truly 
eminent English Landscape Painter, to be DISPOSED OF. 
For particulars apply to Mr. R. Cotts, — oe Stanhope 
Street, North Crescent Place, Mornington Cresc 














BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 

In a few days will be published the Second Part of 
ASTERMAN READY. 
By Captain MARRYAT, C.B. 

With Illustrations on Wood. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 
Of whom be had 


Part I. Price 7s. 6d. cloth lettered. 





SERIES of ESSAYS on GEOLOGY 
Tee x CIVIL ENGINEERING will be eee in the 
GEOLOGIST, IV. of which will appear on April Ist, 1842, and 
will be porch Ree in Moni price One 
Shilling each. The Gro.oaist contains a Monthly Editorial Article 
—Original Communications—Translations— ings of Geological 
Societies—Reviews of English, French, and German Geological Works. 
London: H. Bailliére, 219 Regent Street. Edinburgh: Maclachian, 
Stewart, and Co. Dublin: Hodges Smith; Fannin and Co. Man- 
chester: Simms and Dinka. "Pa : J. B. Bailliére, And, by order, 
of all Booksellers. 


mthly Parts, with Illustrations, 





RE-ISSUE OF DR. ADAM CLARKE'’S BIBLE 
AND COMMENTARY. 


On 3aturday next will be published, in imperial octavo, —_ 
all the learned and Log agges FE and C he 
Author, Part I., price 2s.; and also Vol. I., price 24s. in an, 


NEW and very accurate EDITION of 
DR. ADAM CLARKE’S COMMENTARY on the HOLY 
SCRIPTURES. 
Conpitrons oF Pusiication.—A Part will be a every fort- 
night until the whole is completed, in Sixty Part: 2 ch; also, 
for the convenience of Families, an Edition in Weluenes every three 
months, bound in cloth: Vols. 1 and 2, at 24s. each; Vols. 3 to 6, at 
20s. each. The work is printed so as to bind in six volumes; may 
be depended on for correctness, the Doctor having the whole ready 
for press a short time before he died; and in that finished state it is 
now presented to the public. 
Persons desirous of becoming Subscribers are requested to apply to 
the Publisher, or to the Bookseller they are in the habit of cating 
with in their own neighbourhood. 





London : of Dr. Adam 





P 


of the E 
Clarke, for eS Tegg, 73 Cheapside. 


13 Great Marlborough Street. 
A NEW WORK by MRS. TROLLOPE, 
“THE BARNABYS IN AMERICA,” 

Will be commenced in 
COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
Apazit 1, and be continued Monthly. 
Those who desire to possess this new — complete, are Pigs weg 
to send their orders i for mber of 
April 1; which will also contain Sh ocictes’ by Thomas Hoods Pq. -, the 
Fditor ; Lady Morgan ; John Poole, Esq. ; Horace Smith, Esq.; Laman 
Blanchard, Esq.; Peter Priggins; and other distinguished writers. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great a Street. 








THE NEW NUMBER OF 
HE METROPOLITAN 
Will contain, among others, the following Original Papers :~ 


FOR APRIL, 
Note-Book of an Irish 8. The Excommunicated, by Co- 
No. XXIV. Mr. 
Justice Forster. 


nolly Mears. ‘ 
9. Where dwelleth Love? 


2%. Le Coin de Feu. 10. The First Equivocation, by 
3. Zanoni. Mrs. Abdy. 
4. Rome, by the Hon. Julia May- | 11. — Middleton ; or, the 
nard. oer of River Hill, by 
5. The Brothers: a Tale ot Ve- or od Stanly, Esq. 
rona. 12. Tablenux Vivants. No.1. The 
6. The Three Friends. Patro’ . By Mrs. vg 
7. The Rustic going to Court, by | 12. The Single Man. By Mrs. 
Ellen Lowther. Abdy. 


Reviews; Notices of New a go and Music; Works in Progress, 


Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. Age yents—for Ireland ; 
J. armani Du lin; for Scotland: Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh. 





On 2d April, to be completed in 10 Weekly Numbers, at 6d. each. 


pene BYRON’S TALES. 


+ GIAOUR. PO. 
2 BRIDE OF ABYDOS. 7. MAZEPPA 
3. CORSAIR. SLAND 
4. LARA, 9. PARISINA. 
5. SIEGE OF CORINTH. 10. PRISONER OF CHILON, 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. Sold also by Tilt and Bogue, 
Fleet Street. 





Brockedon’s Views in Italy. 


TALY, HISTORICAL, CLASSICAL, and 

PICTURESQUE; described and illustrated in a Series of 
VIEWS, engraved in the highest style of art, from Drawings made 
and selected expressly for this work. 

By WILLIAM BROCKEDON, Pra F.R.S. 

Member of the Academies of Fine Arts lorence and Rome; 

Author of “ The Passes of the Alps,” “ The Road-Book to 

Italy,” &e. 8 
In Monthly Parts, imperial quarto. 

The work will be ees published in Monthly Parts, each con- 
taining three highly-finished Line-Engravings, with descriptive Let- 
ter-press, printe =| on imperial quarto 5, agg fifteen inches b 
eleven, and will cxtend ti to twenty-four Parts. e price of eac! 
Number will be — Prints, 5s.; India paper, ay 8s.: India proofs, 
before letters, 12s. Of this latter the impression will be strictly 
limited to twenty-five copies. 

PART III. will be published on APRIL 1. 
London: Duncan and Malcolm, Paternoster Row; and Blackie and 
Son, Glasgow and Edinburgh. 











The following Periodical Works, for April, 1842, will be 
published by CHARLES KNIGHT and Co. 


NIGHT’S LIBRARY EDITION of 
SHAKSPERE. Vol. II.. 

Night’s Dream, the Taming of the Shrew, the Mies a Venice, 

and Much Ado about Nothing ; with Critical and Explanatory No- 

tices and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, price 10s. 

THE PICTORIAL EDITION of 
SHAKSPERE. Part XLII. (Taz Two Nosir Kinsmen), super- 
royal 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 

THE PICTORIAL HISTORY of ENG 
LAND, during the — of George III., Part XVI., super-royal 
8vo, price 2s. 

A Re-issue of the — Volumes ending with the Reign of 
George IL., in quarter volumes, Part IX., price 5s. 


LONDON. Part XIILI., price ls. 6d. Pub- 


lished also in Weekly Numbers, price 


PENNY MAGAZINE. Part XV. 











THE 
(New Series), price 6d. 
THE PENNY CYCLOPZEDIA. 


Part CX., price 1s. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATED COMMENTARY upon 


the Old and New Testaments, with numerous — Post 8vo. 
Re-issue in Monthly Parts, Part 1X., price 2s. 


KNIGHT'S STORE of KNOWLEDGE.— 


Commerciat Inrercounse witn Cuina. Small 18mo, price 
8d. ; or in cloth, ls. 
Also, recently Published, 
KNIGHT’S LIBRARY EDITION of 
SHAKSPERE, Vol. I., demy 8vo, price 10s. 
LONDON. Vol. II., cloth, 10s. Gd. 
THE PENNY CYCLOPZEDIA. 
Vol. XXII., cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
BRAND’S POPULAR ANTIQUITIES. 


A New Edition, by Sir Henay Exuis, Principal Librarian of the 
British Museum. In 3 vols., super-royal l6mo, sewed, price 15s. 


THE JOURNEY-BOOK of ENGLAND. 
—Kent. With 58 Engravings on Wood, price 4s. 
22 Ludgate Street, March 17, 1842. 


New Periodical Work by the Author of “ Stories 
of Waterloo.” 

In Beever Parts (not to exceed Eighteen), price One Shilling each, 

ith Characteristic Engravings by Dick Kite =" the First Part to 
appeat with the Magazines at the end of Mar 

HE FORTUNES OF HECTOR 

O'HALLORAN. 
By W. H. MAXWELL, Esq. 

Author of “ Stories of Waterloo,” “ Wild Sports of the West,” &c. 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. John Cumming, Ormond 
Quay, Dublin. Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh. Grapel, Liverpool. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW’ 
No. CXXXVIII., will be published next waex. 
CONTENTS. 





Joan of Arc. 

Agricultural Chemistry. 

Lite and Times of Rienzi. 

Jesse, Khohl, and Sterling, on Russia. 

Sutherland sen gee —Scotch Fisheries 

ee — —Nuge Metrice.—Lord Grenville. —Sir H. Hal 
wtrey.—Mr. R. Smith, &c. 

The Ceara, of England 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Sy-eure~ 





On the 31st of March will be published, price 1s. 
Part THR Finsr or A New Work tN Monruty Numbers, 
BY THOMAS MILLER, 


Author of “Gideon Giles,” “ Royston Gower,” “ Rural Sketches,” 
“ A Day in the Woods,” &c. &., entitled, 


ODFREY MALVERN;; or, the Life of an 
Author. Dn Illustrations by Phiz. To be completed in 
15 Monthly Parts. 


ount: lied by Messrs. Longman and Co., Simpkin 
and Mars! 
and Co. 


pony sup) 
= r and Co., Tilt and Bogue, and Ackermann 


all, Whitta! 
Thomas Miller, 9 Newgate Street. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


HOULSTON and STONEMAN, 65 Paternoster Row, have ready 
for delivery, 


AVERLEY NOVELS, PEOPLE’S 
EDITION, Part ILI. price 9d. 
And will have ready with the Magazines, 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, Fovr-Sui.uine Epition, 
Vol, XIII. The PIRATE. 
The Same, Four Shillings, stitched. 
Also, 
Scott’s Napoleon. New Edition, 1/. cloth. 


Scott’s Poetry. New Edition, 1/. cloth; 
and 1/. 11s. 6d. half-bound morocco. 





I. 
II. 


ITI. Scott’s Life. New Edition, 1/. cloth; 
and I. 8s. half-bound morocco. 
1V. Scott’s Prose Works. New Edition, 
3 vols. 2/. 12s. cloth. 
V. Tales of a Grandfather. New Edition, 
3 vols. 15s. clot! 
VI. The Cook’s Sicste. A New Edition. 
VII. Mrs. Dalgairn’s Cookery. A New Edition. 


In a tew days, 


Waverley, People’s Edition, complete, price 2s. 





Post 8vo, 9s. 6d. 


APAN in the NINETEENTH CENTURY, 





e described from the Visits of recent Dutch Travellers. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
Second Edition, with Portrait, feap. 8vo, 7s. Gd. 
ISHOP HEBER’S PALESTINE— 
a EUROPE—PASSAGE of the RED SEA—and other 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Hooker's New and Rare Plants, with Fifty Plates, 
Price 14s. 


CONES PLANTARUM ; or, Figures, with 
brief descriptive Characters and Remarks, of New and Rare 
Plants, schectsl from the Author’s Herbarium. 
Vol. I. Part I. of New Series ; or Part IX. of the entire work, con- 
taining 50 Plates. 
By Sir WM. JACKSON HOOKER, K.B., LL.D., F.R.A. and L.S., &c. 
Keeper of the Royal Botanic Garden, Kew. 


Il. 


Price 2s. Gd., No. 1V. for prs ril, —— 56 pages of Letter-press, 
two Plates, 


The LONDON. JOURNAL of BOTANY; 
being a new Series of the Journal of Botany. By Sir Winr1am Sacx. 
son Hooxke, K.L., LL.D., F.R.A. and L.S., and Director of the Royal 
Botanic Garden, Kew. 

Ill. 


Now ready, with four coloured Plates engraved, and numerous 
Woodcuts, Part IV. of 


The NATURAL HISTORY of MAN (an 
entire New Work). By Jamrs Cowrrs Pricharp, M.D., F.R. 
M.K.I.A., Corresponding Member of the Institute of France. ies’ 
trated with many coloured Plates engraved on Steel, and inter. 
spersed with numerous Woodcuts. To be completed in Ten Parts, 
‘ts. Gd. each. 

H. Bailli¢re, 219 Regent Street. 


London : 
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8 New Burlington Street, March 26, 1842. 
R. BENTLEY has just published the 


following NEW WORKS :— 


1. The TWO ADMIRALS. A Tale of the 


Sea. By J. Faxrmore Coopsr, Esq., Author of “ The Pilot,” &c. 
3 vols. 


2. NARRATIVE of the CAMPAIGN of the 
ARMY of the INDUS, in SIND and KAUBOOL, in 1858 and 1839. 
By RicHarp Hartiey Kgnnepy, M.D. 2 vols. post Svo, with Illus- 
trations. 


3. LONDON LEGENDS. By Paut Pin- 
DAR, Gent. 2 vols. post Sve, with Illustrations. 

4. A PILGRIMAGE to AUVERGNE, 
from PICARDY to LE VELAY. By Miss Louisa Sruart CostR10, 
Author of “ A Summer amongst the Bocages and the Vines,” &c. 
2 vols. 8vo, with numerous Illustrations. 

5. NEWSTOKE PRIORS. A Novel. 
By Miss Wanpincton. 3 vols. 

6. MEMOIRS of the Right Hon. WARREN 
HASTINGS, «9 a rn of India. Including his Journals 


and Letters. Rev. G. R. Greta. Author of “ The Lite of Sir 
Thomas Munro,” &c. 3 vols. 8vo, with Portraits. 


7. HENRY DE POMEROY: a Romance. 
By Mrs. Bray, Author of “ Trelawney,” &c. 5 vols. 

8. The MIRZA. By James Morten, Esq., 
Author of “ Hajji Baba,” &c. 3 vols. 


9. The VETERANS of CHELSEA HOS- 
— By the Rev. G. R. Grxic, Author of “ The Subaltern,” &c. 


NEW WORKS, just ready. 


1. NARRATIVE of the SECOND CAM- 
PAIGN in CHINA. By Kartu Stewart Macksnsir, wre late 
Military Secretary to the Commander-in-Chief. 1 vol. post 


2. MODERN FRENCH LIFE. Edited 


by Mrs. Gore, Author of “ The Dowager,” &c. 5 vols. 


3. An ACCOUNT of the KINGDOM of 
CAUBUL, and its Dependencies in Persia, Tartary, and India. By 
the Hon. Mountstvart ELpuinstons, New Edition, revised. 2 vols. 
8vo, with Map of Caubul and the neighbouring Countries, and other 
Plates. 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to 
Her Majesty. 





Price 5s. 
HE RIGHTS of LAYMEN ; their Privi- 
and Duty to receive Blessings equally in every Orthodox 
, 7, The Chapter on Confession is particularly recommended to 
the readers of Sir G. H. Smyth’s “ Justification of the term Beastly, 
as applied to the Instruction at Maynooth College.” 
James Fraser, 215 Regent Street, London. 


R. HAWKINS’S SONNETS | to the 
QUEEN (which her Masgsty has mosT GRACIOUSLY RE+ 
CRIVED), are now ready, in square 12mo, price 1 id. 
William Pickering, Publisher, 177 Piccadilly. 
{Removed from Chancery Lane.) 








British Association. 
With Seven Plates, price 13s. Gd. 
HE REPORT of the MEETING of the 
RITISH ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCEMENT of 
SCIENCE; held at Plymouth in July and August, 1841. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





N exact Reprint of the famous GENEVAN 
TESTAMENT. “ With diuersities of readings, and moste 
able annotations of all apg places. Conrad Badius, Geneva, 

587" In 1 vol. foolscap 8vo, 


2. A Treatise on ‘he Grammar of the Greek 
ee Dialect. Peg the Rev. T. S. Green, late Fellow of 
Christ Church, Cambri Head Master of the Grammar School, 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch. In Re, 10s. cloth. 

This work was undertaken at the request of the —, Rev. H. J. Rose, 
Principal of King’s College, London. 
uel Bagster and Sons, 15 Paternoster mk London ; from 
ng and from the other Booksellers, CaTa.oovgs of their numer. 
= Biblical Geemarc lege be obtained (Gratis); in many of which 
ble recently made, both in the prices and 
in the — of binding. 


TABLE ECONOMY: A Treatise on the 
MANAGEMENT of HORSES in Relation to Stabling, Groom- 
ing, Feeding, Watering, and Working. 
fr JOHN STEWART, Veterinary Surgeon ; 
Late Professor of Veterinary Medicine in the Andersonian University, 
jasgow. 
A Third Edition, greatly improved and enlarged, price 7s. 6d. 

“ A practical work, by a master of his subject, comprehending the 
minutest points of detail, as well as the most important principles, 
and itten in lensed, clear, and forcible manner, which gives 
additional weight to the sound reasoning and enlightened views of 
the experienced practitioner. It is a book that ought to be in the 
hands of every horse-owner, who alone can appreciate its value.”— 

Spectator. 


“A es manual for the — gentleman, the sportsman, and 
farmer.”—Dullin Evening Pos ; - : 


By the same Author, 


ADVICE | to the PURCHASERS of 


HORSES; Bromo a short and orpnenget Treatise on fo External Con- 
formation of ph aoey the re of 
— the Laws relating to Sale and W arranty; w! with Co 


for Discaveri: nsoundness to Purchasin 4 
gravings. a toe Edition, met ay = 


William Blackwood = Sons, 45 all Street, Edinburgh; and 
22 Pall Mall, London.” ss 





ae Directions 
ith Three En- 





Elegant Easter Gift. 
HE DAUGHTERS of ENGLAND: their 


Position in Society, Character, and Responsibilities. 
By Mrs. ELLIS, 
Author of ** The Women of England.” 
Is now ready. Cloth, 10s. 

** Its purity, its morality, its integrity, are all unblemished; 
and no parent or friend can place a book likely to be followed b: 
more worthy impressions in the hands of any of * The Daughters 
of England.’ ”— The Metropolitan. 

Il. 
Mr. Buckingham’s New Work. 


The SLAVE STATES of AMERICA. By 
James S. Bucktncuam, Esq. Was ublished on the 16th inst. 
in two 8vo volumes, illustrated with Engravings on Steel, price 
1d, 11s. 6d. 

Ill. 


LANCASHIRE: its History, Legends, and 
Manufactures. In Monthly Parts, at 2s. each, containing four 
highly-finished Engravings on Steel, and Wood-Engravings in 
addition. Part IV. will be issued on the 2ist instant. 


Fisher, Son, and Co. i as Street, London. 


In asa ion price 3s. 6d. 
ENGLAND'S TRUST, and other Poems. 
By Lord JOHN MANNERS. 
ivingtons, St. Paul's Church 1, and Waterloo Place. 





The New Historical Romance. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo, 


H E T A U CE D. 

By the Author of “ The Fatalist,” &c. 
“ Young, beautiful, intellectual ; eee sage agp dethroned ; 
the career of Queen Joanna affords full scope for the pen of the 
romancist. The aaachaes are conducted to the. ras with un- 


flagging attention.” "Literary Gazette. 


“ It is an effective and stirri cma "— Britannia. 
“ The interest increases ually until we have — the last 
page of these most attractive volumes.” Sunday Time: 


T. and W. Boone, 29 New Bond Street. 





In foolscap 8vo, Second Edition, price 5s. 


. Oh 
SSAYS WRITTEN in the INTERVALS 
of BUSINESS. 
“ Thoroughly, indeed, has its writer understood what practical 
wisdom i is."—Examiner. 
These ‘ Essays,’ taken as a whole, are far above the ordinary 
perspicuity and moral tone of the day. They not ay contain num- 
rless axioms, which may prove accuptable to m . 
they are ape psesthi by so full, so elevated, 
just a sen: mot _ as an element of practical’ wisdom, that they 
may be fairly regarded as in advance of their age.” 


Now ready, and to be had of all Booksellers, price 10s. 6d. bound, 
with Illustrations, 
THE FOURTH VOLUME OF 
IVES OF THE QUEENS 
OF ENGLAND. 
By AGNES STRICKLAND 
Comprising the QUEENS of HENRY VIII. 
Also, now ready, 

LADY ANNE GRANARD; or, 
Keeping up Appearances. A Novel. By L. E. L., Authoress of 
“Ethel Churchill,” ** The Improvisatrice,” &c. 3 vols., with 
Portrait of the Authoress. 5 

FASCINATION. A Novel. 

Mrs.Gore. 3vols. 
** This capital story brings before us an unprecedented variety 
of lively, amusing, and characteristic scenes.”-—New Monthly, 


Edited by 


In a few days, 


PASSION and PRINCIPLE. A Novel. 


Edited by Captain Frerperic Cuamrer, R.N., Author of The 
Life of a Sailor,” ‘* Tom Bowling,” &c. 3 vols. 


Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


ERMONS in ROME during —_ T 1838, 
By the Rev. JOHN HAMILTON GRAY, 
Of Magdalen College, Oxford; Vicar of Bolsover. Py Scarlitt. 
1 vol. 12mo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
By the same Author, 
2. Explanation of the Church Catechism, 


with Scripture Proots, for the Use of Sunday Schools, Second Fi lition, 
18mo, price 1s, cloth, 


3. On the Ordaining Influence of the Holy 


Ghost, 12mo, price 2s. 6d. cloth. 
London: J. Hatchard and Son, 187 Piccadilly. 








In $vo, Third Edition, ia Alterations and Additions, price 1%, 
loth lettered, 
ECTURES on the DISEASES of the 
URINARY ORGANS, 
By Sir BENJAMIN BRODIE, Bart., F.R.S. 

The work has throughout been entirely revised, some of the Av. 
thor’s views have been modified, and a considerable proportion of new 
al ane which is a Lecture on the Operation of Lithotrity, has 


London: Longman, Brown, en and — 





Popular Works by F. de Porquet. 
a “The method Mr. F. de Porquet has adopted in the teaching of 





William Pickering, Publisher, 177 Piccadilly. 
(Removed trom Chancery Lane.) 





In Two Parts, bound in One Volume, cloth, price 5s. 
OM@OPATHIC DOMESTIC 
MEDICINE, 
By J. LAURIF, M.D. 


Ad 


is borne out by the first metaphysical minds, and the first 
of scholastic authorities, from John Locke or Roger Ascham down- 
wards.”—Educational Magazine. 


ONVERSATIONS PARISIENNES.— 
Le Tresor, German — Italian ditto. — Petit Secretaire.— 
First French Reading Book.—First Italian ditto.—Parisian Grammar. 
y-—Histoire de Napoleon.—French Spelling.- 
French Dictionary.—Italian polly Book. 


De Porquet, 11 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 


—Parisian raseo! 





_, Part a contains: ': — General Rules for Diet; and 
the +— Treatment of mrapeioe: iebaeeas 





&e 
Part II. contains :— Treatment of Aftections 
peculiar to Women and Infants, &c. &c. 
Thomas Hurst, sie 5 St. Paul’s Churchyard ; 
H. Bailliére, Regent Street. 


ot 
mates Fever, &c. = 


and sold by 





Royal 8vo, Plates and Woodcuts, price 2s. 6d. 


ROCEEDINGS of the LONDON ELEC- 
TRICAL SOCIETY. Part IV., Session 1841-2, contains :— 
New Hydrostatic Soartivmgge Bichromate of Potash Battery—Pro- 
fessor Jacobe’s Regulat rs—Hints in Electrotype Manipulation—Ni- 
trate of Soda Battery — The Papa oa of the Insect Acarus Crossii 
in a close . Oxygen; over Mercury—Electrotint— 
Gymnotus—Observations on the Choice of Voltaic Apparatus—Mr. 
Weekes's Register for December, January, and February, &c. 
CHARLES V. WALKER, Hon. Sec. 
17 Adelaide Street, Strand, April 1, 1842. 
*,* Published Quarterly.- Parts I., II., and III. may lag obtained of 
the Publishers, Simpkin, Marshall, and C: 
Gentlemen desiring to join the Society, at the nosonel commence. 
ment of a new Session, are requested to communicate with the 
Secretary. 


In Nala ies price 6s. cloth, cerca Edition, 
A U S T: a Tracepy. Part II. 
By J. W. GOETHE. 
As completed in 1851; Translated into English Verse, 
William Pickering, Publisher, 177 Piccadilly. 
(Removed from Chancery Lane.) 





In royal $vo, price 7s. 6d., with Engravings, 


RACTICAL ES 
By Sir CIIARLES BELL, = H. 
Professor of Surgery, 


A YS. 


Part = Seog 
I. On the —— Diseases of the Spine as distinguished from 


Dis tortion 
Il. pels the Powers Saag the Blood, illustrated by the Dis- 


Ill. on the ‘Fight Pair Of Nerves, and the difficulties they occa- 
re in a nervous derangement from organic 
of the Chest. 


The Preps 4 lately A overt contains — 
On the iden Death during Surgical Operations. 
i on ree ng in Apoplexy. 
IIT. On ting. 
IV. On rg ‘Acta of Medicine on the Intestinal Canal. 
Maclachlan, Stewart, and Co., Edinburgh; Whittaker and Co., 
London. 





With 45 Woode uts, 16mo, 4s. 


HE YEAR-BOOK of NATURAL 
HISTORY for YOUNG PERSONS. 
By Mrs. LOUDON. 

Contents :—Snails and Bote S.—Moths and Butterflies.—Bees and 
Wasps.—British Singing Birds.—Luminous Insects.—Wild Flowers 
and Clouds.—Water ection; Rose Chatter, Cock Chatfer, Cock Roach, 
Dragon Fly, May Flies, and the Stickle Back.—The Limestone Ca- 
verns ; Fossil Remains ; Coal Mines; Iron Furnaces; Thunder Storm. 
—Moles, Mushrooms, Truffles, and. Morels, Shrews, Mice, Frogs, and 
Polecats.—River Crawfish ; and Flies.—Snipes and Woodcocks, Field- 
fares and Thrushes; American Mocking Bird; Larks; Courses of the 
Wind.— Frost and Snow; The Holly; Mistletoe, and Robin Red. 
breast. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Now publishing, i in Volumes Quarterly, price 7s. 6d. cloth, a new, 
complete, and uniform Edition of the 


REY; WILLIAM JAY’S WORKS. 


Collected and revised, with numerous Additions, by Himself. 


Volumes I. and II., just published, containing Morninc AND EvEnixo 
[EXERCISES FROM JANUARY TO JUNE. 


“ The evangelical community will hail with unusual satisfaction 
the complete edition of the Works of this venerable divine, collected 
y himsel: has already contributed more than any other living 
whee to the edification of the devout meditative Christian, by his 
numerous and valuable publications ; and now he bequeaths them in 
a collective form, with the last touches of an old man’s ripe expe- 
erin a rich legacy to the future generations of the Church.’— 
atri 


London: C. A. Bartlett, 66 Paternoster Row. 


Byron Complete for Fifteen Shillings. 
A New and Cheaper Edition of 


ORD BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. 


+ One Volume, Royal Svo. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Printed by Charles Robson, ef Muda aaa. Cowley Road, North 
Brixton, George Levey, of Number 1 Clarendon Terrace, Camberwell 
New Road, both in the County of Surrey, and Francis Burdett Frank- 
lyn, of Paradise Rom, Stoke Newington, in the County of Middlesex, 
Printers, at their Printing fice, Great New Street, Fetter Lane, in 
the City Sy Parra and ished by William Armiger Scripps, of 
Number 13 South Molton Street, in the Parish of Saint George, Hau- 
over Square, in the County of — at the Literary Gazette Otlice, 
Number 7 Wellington Street, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, in the said 
County, on Sat: ty, March 26, 1842, 

Agents for New York,—Wiley a Putnam, 15] Broadway. 








